Los Angeles, California 

March 23, 1956. 
The Recruitment Committee of our NASW Chapter is planning a Career Day for several 
of the local high schools in this community, We could make good use of at least 
200 copies of each of the career pamhplets: Do You Want a Career Hat neopets 
Medical Social Work, What is Psychiatric Social Work?, Wo ou e chool 
Social Work?, Prepare for a Professional Career in Social Work as a Group Worker. 
Send also: 5 copies each etter Human Relations oc ork As a Profession, 


J Lhe te be ao worker. Qt JI > 
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Vol. V, No. 2 - SPECIAL RECRUITMENT ISSUE. April 1957 


I. JNTRODUCTION 

This is the third Special Recruitment Isme of Social Work Education. The first issue in Febr 
ary 1954 outlined the problem, the aims of the Council's recruitment program, and recruitment activities 
already under way. The second issue in June 1955 devoted 0 of its 60 pages to the Council's study of sq 
ial work salaries in the public welfare field as one of the dominant factors in the recruitment proble, 
The present issue will attempt to bring up to date available data on all sectors of the recruitment field, 

at the Fifth Annual Program Meeting of the Council, held in January 1957 in Los megeles, it was 
reported that the outlook is improving for a more plen supply of trained personnel in one of the na- 
tion's biggest "industries" - the $23,000,000,000-a-year +/ field of social welfare. The alarming drop i 
full-time enrollment in graduate social work schools in the United States which started in 1951 apparen 
has been halted with an increase of ¢ in the 1955-5 enrollment over the previous year and a 5% increase 
for the current academic year over last year. For Canada the 1955 enrollment figure showed a decregge of 
7% over the previous year, wth a increase of slightly less than 2% for the current academic year. 2/ 

These small increases, even if continued in future years, are not adequate to resolve the short 
age in curret and prospective social work personnel. There are_estimated to be more than 100,000 persom 
holding full-time positions in social work in the United States,3/ of whom less than 20% have one year or 
more of professional training. The current estimated need in the United States is for 12,500 new social 
welfare personnel a year. In Canada a 1951 Survey covering a total of 4,909 welfare positions in both pu 
lic and voluntary agencies projected a d for an annual average of 960 additional wrkers in the report 
ing agencies in the years 1951 to 1954.-/ The estimate of 12,500 new social work persomel needed each 
year in the United States therefore appears to be a conservative one. Since in 19% there were but 1,63) 
students in U.S. schools and 116 in Canadian schools who completed the two-year graduate curriculum in 
Social work,2/ it is obvious that a great gap remains between the supply and demand for qualified social 
workers. 


Two underlying reasons for this great need may be quickly summarized. First, the passage of in 
portant social welfare legislation during the last two decades has had a great impact upon the social work 
profession. In the public welfare agencies, as John J. Keppler has stated, 

eeethe problem of staff shortages...is largely due to the vast expansion and growth 
of their programS.s.e.eOne need look back only a little more than the past two decades 
to see how far we have come since the depression period and the passage of the Soc- 
ial Security Act. What seemed in 1935 to be highly idealistic concepts about re- 
spect for the dignity and worth of the individual and the responsibility of govern- 
ment to care for its needy in terms of adequate financial assistance, have now be- 
come a part of the very fabric of American life.2, 

A second factor intesifying the demand for more adequate numbers of trained social welfare per 
Sonnel in both public and private agencies is the country's present population trend. Current statistics 
indicate that 168 cities have grown 97% since 1950. Along with the rapid rate of population increase are 
problems created by population shifts from the rural South into major cities in the North and West and 
from ge urban centers into nearby suburban commmnities. A recent series of articles in the New York 
Times~/has pointed out some of the social problems arising from these current population trends. 

These are positive and obvious reasons for our recruitmamt need. The material which follows in- 
dicates in part the activities that are being engaged in with a view to meeting the need. 


ow 


+/ "The Role of Government in Social Welfare" by Eveline M. Bums, Proceedings National Conference of 
Social Work 195 (New york: Columbia University Press, 1954), p. 65. 

2/ Statistics on Social Work pducation November 1, 1956 and academic Year 1955-1956 (New York: Council on 

Cc or cation, Pe Je 

3/ This figure is based on data in Social workers in 1950. A ort on: The Study of Salaries and Working 
Conditions in Social Work, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics; (New York: American Association of 
Social Workers, 1952). 

L/ Report, Survey of Welfare Positions, General Series, Memorandum No. 3 (Ottawa; Research Division, De- 
partment of Natiohal Health and Welfare, April 195k) » De Vile 

5/ a paper read at a Meeting of the New York State Conference on Pre-Professional Social Work Education, 
May 5, 1956. Revision published in Public Welfare, January 1957. A corresponding development has 
taken place in Canada. 


6/ This series of 8 articles on "Urbanization" appeared from January 27 through February 3, 1957, incl. 
See also "Demography and Human Ecology in Relation to Social work" by Philip M. Hauser, Procee 
National Conference of Social Work, 1956 (New York: Columbia University Press, 195) pp. ° 
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GOUNCTL LAUNCHES 
ACCELERATED RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


FUNDS CONTRIBUTED FOR STAGE ONE OF PROJECT SUFFICIENT TO WARRANT START 


ALEX ROSEN HEADS PROJECT 

An accelerated recruitment program was inaugurated on March 25, 1957 by the Council on Social 
Work Education. This is the direct result of the increasingly critical shortage of social work personnel. 
Growing concern about this shortage has been expressed by national member agencies of the Council and their 

cal affiliates. 
“ The Council had long realized that the recruitment campaign it initiated in 1953 shortly after it 
eae into being, was inadequate to meet the requirements of the field for persomel to staff needed serv- 
ices, even though the Council was using an .undue proportion of its resources to carry on its recruitment 
activities. This inadequacy was recognized despite the fact that some real progress had been made in halt- 
ing the decline in enrollment of schools of social work. The evidence of such progress was the increase in 
enrollment in both 1955 and 1956. 

As national agencies continued to.emphasize the problems of attracting and retaining competent 
staff, the Council called together a group of represe@mtatives of national agencies to review the possibil- 
ity of stepping up-its recruitment efforts. out of this meeting in February 195 and a follow-up meeting 
in October 1956, in which all 38 national constituent member agencies of the Council were invited to parti- 
cipate, plans for a greatly expanded national recruitma™mt campaign were developed in the belief that a 
profession-wide pooling of resources would achieve greatest impact in meeting these shortages. 

The coordinated plan calls for two phases of activity: 

Phase One. Development of a long-range national recruitment plan of action. 
It was agreed that this would require the raising of $15,000 from inter- 
ested agencies, organizations, and individuals, 

Phase Two. Putting the plan into operation. 


Mr. Alex Rosen, formerly of the Bureau of Personnel and Training of the National Jewish welfare 
Board, who has been an active participant in the council's recruitment program almost since its inception, 
joined the staff of the Council full time on March 25, 1957, in order to get the project under way. He 
will continue in this capacity until he takes up his professional duties with yeshiva University in the 
fall of 1957« Mre John Moore, who has for the past several years been Director of United Commmity Defense 
Services, will act as Consultant to the project. The program will be under the general direction of the 
Committee on Careers in Social Work, of which Mr. Frank J. Hertel is Chairman. 
Phase One of the project on which Mr. Rosen has begun action includes: 
Drafting a long term national recruitment plan. This will require a review of past and 
current recruitment activities of the Council md those of related national agencies; explora- 
tion of the recruitment activities of related professions; involving the national agencies and 
NASW in the planning; and the securing and consideration of such ideas and plans as may be pos- 
sible from all segments of the field. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


II. The Accelerated Recruitment Program. . 
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Organizing a special committee advisory to this project. 
Assembling such supporting documents on the current employment situation in the field and 
forecasts of future needs as may be pertine@t to the project. 
Exploring possible sources of funds to support the second stage of this project. 
Preparing suitable applications for funds and, to the extent possible, initiating appropriate 
action on them, 
Initiating a public relations program, including negotiation with the National advertising 
Council, looking to its utilization in the recruitment progran. 
Keeping the field informed of progress being made. 

Of the $15,000 needed to initiate the project a little over $12,000 was contributed by March 15, 
It is expected that additional contributions will be received from organizations which had indicated an 
interest in helping to support the project finamcially and from organizations which have not yet taken 
action. 

The drafting of a long-range recruitmamt pla will involve: 

@ an inventory and analysis of current recruitment activities. Extensive consultation with 
national and local agencies will be necessary to learn existing recruitment programs and their effective- 
ness. The activities of the Council's Committee on Careers and its five pilot centers will be scrutinize 
Ideas will be sought from the experience of related professions, e.g., nursing, teaching, and health. A 
careful analysis of ways in which an effective campaign could be Conducted will then be made. 

b. From an analysis of the information available on recruitment and the ideas that may be secured 
as to what comprises effective effort a national comprehensive recruitment plan will be formlated. The 
plan will include the utilization of methods of maSs communication in order that the nature of modern 
social wrk may be better understood by parents, students, and the general public. The purpoSe of such 
general interpretation is to build a better climate of understanding for social work, which it is believed 
will greatly facilitate recruitment efforts. Other objectives of the plan will be: 

1. to strengthen the total recruitment effort of the profession through more effective co- 
ordination of the endeavors of national agencies; 

2. to encourage greater recruitment efforts on the part of individual agencies and schools 
of social work; and 

3. to promote community-wide recruitment efforts in every local community. 

c. Financing. In order for Phase Two of the accelerated recruitment program to be initiated it 
will be necessary to raise a considerable fund. The use of such media as national TV programs, radio, 
magazines, and newspapers requires substantial financing greatly in excess of anything that has been 
available to date for recruitment for the field of social work. Furthermore, if any effective change in 
the climate for social work is to be achieved, recruitment efforts mst be extended over a considerable 
period of time, certainly not less than five years. It is hoped that at least half a million dollars can 
be secured from a variety of sources to underwrite Phase Two and to enlist the free services of such or- 
ganizations as the advertising council. The services of this organization camnot be utilized unless sub- 
Stantial funds are available since the Advertising Council furnishes primarily ideas and technical know- 
ledge needed to carry on a maSs commmication program. It does not generally provide administrative 
Services and materials required. 

The Council's Committee on Careers in Social Work, which has been charged with the reSponsibility 
for carrying out the program, will welcome suggestions and ideas on ways to make its extended program 
effective. 


PROGR REPORT ON RECRUITMENT ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL ON SOCIAL WORK UCATION 


In 1953 the Council on Social Work Education, because of its particular awareness of the serious 
shortage of qualified social work personnel and the declining enrollment in graduate schools of social 
work which had begun in 1951, voted to give top priority in its program to recruitment for the profession. 

The peak year in graduate schools of social work in the United States was 1950 with an emroliment 
of 4,336 full-time a ty In November 1955 the schools in the United States reported the first in- 
crease in enrollment since 1950, with 3,6) full-time students enrolled or an increase of 3.76% over 195k. 
In November 1956 the number reported by these schools was 3,811, an increase of 1.58% over 1955.1/ 

The picture for Canada is a little different. In Canadian schools of social work the peak enroll- 
ment was reached in 195) with 13 full-time students. The enrollment of 303 for 1955 showed a decrease of 
7.26% over the previous year. In 1956 Canadian mrollment was 389 full-time students, an increase of 
1.57% over that reported for 1955.4 

The National Recruitment Committee of the Council was authorized in 1953 and representatives 
nominated by the constituent member agencies were appointed to it by the poard of Directors for two-year 
terms, The Committee was charged with responsibility for initiating, organizing and conducting a national 
recruitment program. From the beginning it has been broadly representative of the total profession. In 
1955 the Committee's name was changed to Committee on Careers in Social Work and its membership was con- 


siderably broadened and enlarged. 


T7Statistics on Social Work Education November 1, 1956 and academic Year 1955-56. (New York: Council on 
c cation, 9 Pe Je 
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Page 5 
Prior to 1953 the Council had established close working relationships with the National 
Welfare Assembly and the National Committee on Social Work in Defense Mobilisation, both of + boar 
actively interested in recruitment. The National Social Welfare Assembly's Subcommittee on Recruitment 
continued to Serve as an overall planning body until 1955. The National Committee on Social Work in De« 
fense Mobilization continued its recruitment for defense areas and work with the armed services until 
1955, when it too was discontimued and its recruitment functions were transferred to the Council. 
The charge to the Council's National Recruitment Committee was, in brief, th developmen 
progran for recniitaent of Personnel for the field of social work 
° er rease and quali Sionally competent workers ecific 
objectives were to: 
develop better understanding of social work and the professional skills required to practi 
sll in social work to those selecting a career; 
crease the num Students in undergraduate artments in woul knowl edge 
and interest in social work aS a career; 
eee bx number of students in schools of social work; 
e ose already in the field with less than full professional 
preparation to comlete their 
The Committee agreed upon four general principles as a basis for its activities: 
1. Recruitment should be for the total profession rather than for work in any Specialized setting. 
e There should be cooperative planning and effort between and among Schools, Social welfare agen- 
e ent org ‘ and program should be a ted to lo 
al circumstances and to available resources. 


he See mate be contact with undergraduate faculty and counselors on a continuous and sustained 
Se 


The Committee turned its attention next to program activities. 
portance of the following: - Agreement was reached on the im 


le Continuous development of d recruitment materials. 
Since 1955 the Tottovine ilteent Materials have been produced by the Council: 


Several recruitment pamphlets: Careers in Social Work, Social Work as'a Profession, Memo to 
College Graduates, Guide for Organizing a Jocal Recruitment Program. 

A Career Chart with accompanying material on personal aptitudes and a definition of social 
worke 

to You Want a Career Helping People? (with the cooperation of 6 national employing agencies). 

pecial Recruitment 1ssues of Social Work Biucation, the bimonthly newsletter of the Council. 

Better Human Relations - The Challenge of Social Wo lacy Freeman (produced in cooperation 
with the Public aflairs » directed to the civic-minded adult who might desire 
information about social work for himself and for parents of potential social wrkers,. 

Three Recruitment Kits, one for professional social workers, one for vocational counselors, 
and one for prospective students. In addition to Council publications incorporated in 
these Kits, the following publications are provided for such use by the organizations 


specified. 
Social Work as a Career. A Bibliography of Recruiting Material for Social work Positions, 
National Social Wellare Assembly. 


Wanted: Someone to Trust - The work of a probation officer with special emphasis on helping 

delinquent children. National Probation and Parole Association. 

Medieal Social Work. Medical Social Work Section, National Association of Social Workers. 

Would You Like to Do School Social Work? School Social Work Section, National Association 

of Social Workers. 
Pr for a Professional Career in Social Work as a Group Worker. Group Work Section, 
Notional Association of Social Workerse 

Your Future in Public Welfare. American Public Welfare sssociation. 

Three exhibits for uSe in local recruitment efforts, available on a loan basis. 

A film strip, "People and Me," designed primarily to interpret opportunities in social work 

to high school and college students but also useful to PTA's, church groups, etc. 

The Committee has stimulated a great deal of publicity through newspapers and to a small extent on 
TV and radio programs and in magazines. Jt has been very successful in getting career material list- 
ed in student publications, reference works, vocational guidance magazines, publications going to 
employment services, catalogues of vocdtional guidance material, and in any number of general pub- 
lications which had heretofore never included references to social work aS a career. 


2. Operation of a Central Information Service on Recruitmat. 
Tnitially there was no one place to which inquiries about career opportunities in social work 


could be referred. With the organization of the National Committee on Social Work in Defense 
Mobilization, it agreed to handle all such inquiries from students and military personnel. All 
other inquiries in which there were questions about educat or the f were the r 

ibility of the Council on Social Sducation. When the ten. on Social 

in Defense Mobilization was discontinued, the Council agreed to assume responsibilaty for hand- 
ling all inquiries about social work aS a career and about education for the field. The vol- 
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ume of such correspondence ranges from 300 to 1,000 individual inquiries per week, depending upon 
the season (15,000 to 20,000 per year). 

3e Selection of pilot centers in which recruitment materials might be tested. 

ec 8 accepting ations come pilot centers were: ston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Virginia (see VIIL LOCAL RECRUITMENT ACTIVITIES for details). In these centers mm 
jor attention is being given to ways by which a coordinated recruitment program can be developed 
at local and state levels. Two wrkshops were held for representatives from the centers to disc 
plans and problems. As a result local groups reqested that the Council assume responsibility fo 
1) coordination of recruitment efforts at the national level, 2) a national promotional campaign, 
3) production of more exhibits and visual aids for use in career conferences, etc., }) provision 
of consultation and help to state and local committees, 5) organization of workshops for the exe 
change of information. 
Unfortunately the Committee is handicapped in attempting to meet these responsibilities since 

it has no regular budget for its wrk with the pilot centers. 

he Direct assistance to state and local recruitment efforts. 
~~ Contact has been established with many local recruitment committees, especially those in NASW 
Chapters, in all parts of the country. Many of these local committees have carried on interpreta 
tion through feature articles in newspapers. Another major emphasis has been on establishing con- 
tacts on a continuing basis with counselors and faculty in schools and colleges and supplying tha 
with current social work literature; participating in Career Days; planning "Come and See" tours 
and public library exhibits of social wrk materials; and developing opportunities for experience 
in social wrk agencies either on a paid summer work experience basis or on a volunteer basis for 
several hours a week. 

5e Participation on a limited basis in recruitment activities, such as speaking at regional confer= 
ences of national agencies, planning recruitment sessions at the National Conference of Social 
Work, etc. Many more requests of this kind could have been handled if staff time and money had 
been available for the purposes 


Other activities which received emphasis during these three years have been: 

The development of cooperative relations with educational agencies, especially the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. The Council has had a social work recruitment booth at the last 
four national conventions of the Association as well as at the Conference of Deans of Women. Such 
exhibits are usually staffed by the local NASW Chapter. 

Emphasis upon the need for more scholarships, especially for first-year students. In order 
to be of further help in this area of recruitment, the Council has expanded its annual publication 
Social Work Fellowships and Scholarships in the United States and Canada, the distribution of which 


has doubled in the last three yearse Over /,500 copies of this publication were distributed on request 


last year, The Comittee has also been consulted by many national agencies regarding the development 
of their scholarship plans, 
A mre detailed report on the activities stimulated by this careful over-all planning will’t 
found in VIII.LOCAL RECRUITMENT ACTIVITIES, ppe 1-18. 
The Committee on Careers in Social Work is continuing to plan actively and has given the fo 
lowing items priority for 1957: 
Planning a conference of national agency executives to discuss recruitment. 
' 2 Consideration of a program of regional workshops on recruitmente 
3. Review and evaluation of existing recruitment materials and proposals for new materials, 
lh. Determination of future auspices for local recruitment activities now being carried by 
temporary committees with foundation supporte 
Se Study of the effect on recruitment of stipends for training public assistance workerse 


IV. RECRUITMENT ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS - Thomas F. 


Lewiu, Chairman, Commission on Recruitment for the Profession 


The importance of recruitment was recognized by the American Association of Social Workers and 
the other predecessor organizations of NASW in the TIAC1/ Report of 1955. Its recommendations led to the 
establishment in the same year by the newly organized National Association of Social Workers of the Com- 
mission on Recruitment for the Profession. The charge of the Commission was to accept major responsibil- 
ity for fonmlation of broad policies and development of procedures in order to mobilize the entire mem- 


bership for recruitment, 
The Commission's initial task was the form lation of a definition of recruitment. If mcha 


definition is not carefully draw, energy can easily drain off into general public relations, personnel 
standards, or other areas not closely related to the primary task of recruitment. With these considera- 
tions in mind the Commission has stated: 


Temporary Inter-Association Council. 
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In order to carry out that part of its purpose "to promote the quality and effect- 
iveness of social wrk practice in the U.S.A. through services to the indi 
the group and the community" the National Association of Social Workers as a pro- 
fessional organization of social workers recognizes the need for an active program 
of recruitment to motivate suitable men and women to prepare for and wrk in the 
field of social wrk. 

In arriving at this statement the Commission had in mind the following considerations: 

a) In our culture any group which seeks the goals and the rewards associated with the designa- 
tion of "professional" is obligated to itself and to the public it would serve to maintain a flow into 
its professional ranks of young people competent to assume professional responsibilities and to carry out 
professional activities. 

b) Recruitment activities directed exclusively toward enrollment in schools of social work or 
toward the employment needs of a partimlar agency or a particular field within social wrk are futile. 

c) There are two major pathways to professional training today, the first being directly from 
college to graduate school, the second via experience in some field of social wrk immediately prior to 
graduate training. The Commission believes that a recruitment pregram mst develop interest in all ex= 
istent vacancies in a variety of agencies and at various levels of competence and training. 

d) Implicit in the above definition, and explicit in the Commission's deliberations, is the 
fact that recruitment is not selection. The recruitment task is to reach young people with a general 
aptitude for social work and to interest them in entering the field and in securing graduate training. 
To school admission staffs and the personnel departments of social wrk agencies belongs the task of iden- 
tifying those who have the intellectual and emotional capacities for such training. 

The general function of organizing and carrying forward programs which enlist the services of 
national social work organizations will continue to be the responsibility of the Council on Social Work 
Education. In discharging this responsibility the Council will utilize, as indeed it mst, the knowledge, 
skills, and manpower of the NASW. That the Council and the NASW will continue their activities in a 
closely cooperative relationship is assuw'ed by the exchange of staff services between the tw organiza- 
tions and the interlocking membership between the Council's Committee on Careers in Social Work ami the 
NASW's Commission on Recruitment for the Profession. Following is the division of function agreed upon 
by the two organizations in question: 


Recruitment for the Profession 


The program of the NASW, designed to promote 


CSWE 
The Council on Social Work Education 


coordinates the national social work recruitment 
program in which the NASW, the employing agen- 
cies, the graduate schools and the undergraduate 


departments cooperate. 


This national recruitment program is de- 
signed to: 


#* develop a better climate for social work and a 
better understanding of the need for social 
work education; 


#* stimlate research by others and further re- 
search by the Council on career determinants; 


* develop and administer an overall, continuous, 
national recruitment plan for the interpreta- 
tion of career opportunities in social work; 


#* assist schools of social wrk, undergramate de- 
partments, national agencies, and local communi- 
ties to further expand and coordinate their re- 
cruitment efforts; 


* encourage local communities to establish compre- 
hensive coordinated recruitment programs planned 
by widely representative committees, and provide 
them with needed consultation; 


the quality and effectiveness of social work prac- 
tice in the U.S.A." includes a variety of activi- 
ties which contribute to attracting qualified men 
and women to the profession: continuous interpre- 
tation to increase public understanding and ac- 
ceptance of social work, and to stimulate increas- 
ing respect in its mmbers for their professions 
the development of personne] standards to contri- 
bute to effective practice and the well-being of 
practitioners; the study of practice and continu- 
ing education of its members to provide for im- 
proved service through clearer definition of jobs 
and professional development. 


In addition, the NAS carries on a vigorous 
recruitment effort which is designed to: 


# stimlate every NASW member to assume personal 
responsibility as a recruiter; 


# encourage every NASW chapter to undertake an ac- 
tive recruitment program, and to participate 
with agencies, schools and lay groups in comm- 
nity-wide activities; 


* provide recruitment tools especially needed by 
members and chapters of the Association, and 
not available from other sources; 


77 From Partners in Social Work (New York: Council on Social Work Equcation, National Association 
of Social Workers), 1957. 
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* foster the participation of volunteers in re- 
cruitment for social work; 


* provide stimlation and encouragement for more 
extensive and continuous contact with high 
school and college faculty members, counselors 
and librarians to assure that information re 
social wrk is available and current; 


*encourage the expansion of scholarship oppor- 
tunities, especially for first year students; 


* develop and distribute recruitment tools, eeg., 
brochures, exhibits, audio-visual materials, 
mamals, guides, general information; 


# assist in the planning of wrkshops for parti- 
cipants in commnity recruitment programs; 


* operate a central information service about 
social work career opportunities and profes- 
sional preparation; 


# study the effectiveness of recruitment methods 
and media; 


#* relate such Council activities as curriculum 
development, the role of undergraduate educa- 
tion, admission standards, and student evalu- 
ation to the recruitment program. 


Responsibility for planning and carrying 
out the CSWE recruitment program is vested in a 
large, widely representative Committee on 
Careers in Social Work appoin resi- 
dent from nominations made by constituent members 
of the Council. 


encourage chapters and sections.to conduct 
cial demonstration projects in recruitment; 


# share in the preparation of recruitment materi. 
als for the CSWE by offering consultation and 


preparing specific content; 


* collect facts about recruitment experience, 
problems and needs from all parts of the Asso- 
ciation, evaluate these data, and share them 
with the CSWE; 


* promote the provision of scholarships for pro- 
fessional social work education; 


* keep the CSWE informed of developments in pro- 
fessional practice affecting recruitment; 


* provide staff consultation and field service to 
chapters on their recruitment programs and, at 
the request of the CSWE, to commmity recruit- 
ment committees in which NASW chapters partici- 
pate; 


* participate in recruitment programs planned by 
the CSWE; 


* refer inquiries and requests for recruitment 
materials to the CSWE. 


Responsibility for formlating NASW recrmit- 


ment program and policies, stimmlating and coor- © 


dinating recruitment activities in all parts of 
the Association and maintaining effective cooper~ 
ation with the CSWE in recruitment is vested in a 


an 


Commission on Recruitment for the Profession, ap- 
of 


po y and respons e 
Directors. 


The integration of the recruitment programs of the various Sections of NASW makes clear that 
professional recruitment is one of the first concerns of a professional orgmization. The underlying 
idea governing the thinking of the Association's Commission is that the knowledge, experience, and indeed 
talent, developed by its predecessor organizations should continue to be used. In addition, the approach 
should be designed to recruit for careers in social wrk rather than for careers in any specialization. 
Members of the Commission, drawn as they were from all Sections of the Association, quickly agreed that 
"recruitment is recruitment for social wrk as a whole, that Chapters should utilize the special skills 
and interests of its members as well as the experience of the Sections in recruitment." The statement re 
cognizes that social workers have a professional goal, and our experience thus far indicates that even if 
we were to try to recruit for social work specialties such an effort would be unproductive. 

It is wrth reiterating that members of the Commission have been unanimous in agreeing that a 
major task of the Commission is to formlate goals, principles and programs to serve as guides for Chap-= 
ter activities. It was for this reason that the Commission issued its letter of September ), 1956, to the 
Chapters urging them to undertake recruitment activities and supplying a list of recruitment materials 
which could be made available, It is expected that in coming months the Chapters will be furnished with 
specific information on recruitment projects which they might undertake. 

We believe that one area where recruitment activities can be centered is in the agencies em 
ploying large groups of professionally untrained people to carry out tasks in the general category of so- 
cial welfare. It appears that Chapter activities might well be directed toward encouraging these young 
people, whose interest has already been engaged through their experience in attempting to meet the econo- 
mic and other needs of the persons they serve, to prepare themselves professionally for this work. In 
this connection too great emphasis cannot be placed upon the desirability of Chapters urging public as- 
sistance agencies to develop plans to utilize fully the monies which it is expected will be made available 
in fiseal 1957 for educational purposes under Titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act and un- 
der the 1956 Amendment of Title VII -l/ The potential of this program is enormous and it is to be hoped 


17 See VI. — TRAINING GRANTS FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PERSONNEL UNDER 1956 SOCIAL SECURITY AMENIMENTS, 
pp. 12-14. 
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that every Chapter and every social wrker will give all possible aid toward its implementation by the 
States. 

The second area of activity which experience thus far indicates to be fruitful is recruitment 
among the colleges. Those who have been involved in recruitment activities in the last few years have 
found the colleges not only receptive but eager for information about careers in social wrk. The way in 
which colleges are approached will vary but the would-be recruiter seems assured of a welcome. 

The future activities of the Commission will probably be planned: 

To encourage and assist Chapters in launching recruitment programs in local commnities 
across the country. This objective not only will mean getting Chapters to establish recruit- 
ment committees and active programs but also will require the Commission to collect and dissean- 
inate information as to desirable Chapter activities and programs. 

To prepare guides, visual aids and other materials for use by local Chapters in under 
taking their recruitment programs, 

To provide information for use in creating a better understanding of the nature of modern 
social work, thereby helping to correct the misconceptions of and misstatements about the pro- 
fession which may serve as an impediment to recruitment. 

To continue work with the Council's Committee on Careers in Social Work. 

The recruitment goal of the Chapters can be properly implemented only if the undertake to help 
every social worker become a recruiter. (nce this is done, ideas for special programs will come easily, 
With every social worker engaged in some phase of recruitment, it will be possible to assure action not 
only with colleges and public assistance and other welfare agencies but also with community groups such 
as PTA's and women's and men's clubs. 


Vv. SALARY DEVELOPMENTS BEARING ON RECRUITMENT 


The importance of salaries and other compensation to_,recruitment is too obvious to require ela- 
boration. The Council on Social Work Education made its stady/ of social work salaries in order to as- 
certain their trend since the study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1950.2/ The Council study 
had to be limited and therefore the tw largest public social services employing social workers, namely, 
public assistance and child welfare, were selected for examination. Because of the continuing interest 
and its importance to recruitment current information on salaries which may be useful to recruiters is 
reported here. In no sense is this information either comprehensive or exhaustive. 


Attitude Toward Social Work Salaries in Youngstown, Ohio 


The Community Chest of Youngstowm, Ohio, last year sought an increase of 15% over its 1955 bud- 
get, the first time the budget has passed the million dollar mark, This increased campaign goal was com 
mented on in the Youngstown Vindicator, whose editorial of August 27, 195, says so mech that still needs 
to be said about social workers a eir salaries that we reproduce part of it here: 

Most of the $136,030 rise...is for salary increases and the Community Corporation need 

not be apologetic about them. They are essential both as simple justice and to keep 

Chest money from being wasted by lack of capable direction--with an accompanying fail- 

ure to meet human needs, 

Most of the professional work requires an As Be degree plus additional training. The 

salary scale is low. One city found its average was $3,900 and the local figure is be~ 

lieved to be lower. This contrasts with an average of more than $5,000 a year for 

steelworkers. In Youngstown the beginning salary for teachers is $3,500, and an in- 

crease is contemplated. In the Commmity Chest agencies, which require even more pre=- 

liminary training, it is around $2,800. 

Simple justice requires an increase. So, even more, does practical expediency. The 

country has a shortage of trained personnel in all lines and social wrk is no excep= 

tion. It took one local agency three years to find a qualified worker for a key jobe 

If the agencies can't attract trained people their work will suffer, wasting Chest funds 

and failing in part to help those who need help. 

Another consideration involves such "uncertificated" personnel as maintenance workers. 

In obtaining these the agencies must compete with industry in a situation aggravated by 

the recent steel wage increase, Also, as contributory plans for retirement and hospital- 

ization expand, the Chest's share of them rises, 

Because of all these factors the 15 per cent increase in the Commmity Chest's request 

is abundantly justified. For most contributors the addition will not be missed. Surely 

people who benefit from an unparalleled era of prosperity will not grucze a little of 


Special Recruitment Issue, June 1955. 
Social Workers in 1950. A Report on: The Study of Salaries and Conditions in Social 
e (New : can Asso n 1952) 
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their gain for those less fortunate, whose plight is increasingly bitter by contrast 
with the wealth around them, 


United Community Funds and Councils Survey of Casework Salaries 
Salaries for 1956 in Chest or United Fund agencies in 1) cities for caseworkers with three or 

four years' experience in addition to two or more full years of graduate social wrk education in an ac- 
credited school of social work were reported recently.1/ The monthly median salary of these caseworkers 
ah nage — This was an increase of 8.6% over May 1955. During this same period the cost of 
ving rose 1.2%. 


Salaries in Jewish Community Centers 


The National Jewish Welfare Board makes an annual analysis of salaries of personnel in Jewish 
Commnity Centers which serves as a useful standard of measurement for other agencies, The figures for 
July 31, 1953s are the latest available, and are based on the salary statements of 136 main centers and 
39 branches.“/ The report includes the following summary conclusions: 

The pattern of salary changes which has been characteristic for a number of years 

contimed generally for the current year, Among executive directors, program and 

physical education workers, the average salary figures for 1955 were $300 or more 

above the corresponding figures for 1954. The most pronounced exception was the 

category of physical education assistant, whose average salary in 1955 was only about 

$55 above that of 1954. Program assistants showed an increase of about $175 in the 

The salary level of executive directors rose again in 1955. The average salary of 

this group was up more than $300 in comparison with the previous year. The figure 

reached in 1955 was $9,250 per executive, an increase of 3.5% over 195. For the 

first time the average salary has exceeded $9,000. Within the eight years since 19h7, 

when the average was $6,010, there has been an increase of 5l%eee 

Average starting salaries have risen in varying degrees for the different categories 

since 1952. The most spectacular changes were noted for executive directors and pro- 

gram directors, In both instances, average starting salaries in 1955 were more than 23% 

higher than they had been three years earlier. For physical education assistants the 

1955 figure was over 17% above the average starting salary found in 1952. The current 

averages for the remaining categories, except branch director, were at least 11% above 

the corresponding figures in 1952. The average minimum salary of branch directors in- 

creased less than 

The increases in averages of starting salaries and of annual increments over the 

past three years...correspond in a general way with the rise in the salary status of 

full-time professional staff which has occurred in the same period. 


Salaries of Workers in Boys' Clubs 

Another recent study is the Survey of Salaries of Full Time Professional Workers in Boys! Clubs, 
based on the salaries of 758 individuals employed on a full-time basis in the early part of 1956. Sal- 
ary f es obtained for 213 executive directors indicated a median salary in 1956 of $5,700, an Increase 
of 358% over the 1950 median. The median salary for 110 physical directors was $3,600, an increase of 
37% above the 1950 median figure. Fringe benefits were in addition to these salaries, The general con- 
clusion of this survey is that the 1956 study "shows encouraging gains on all levels of positions. But 
it also indicates the lag that still exists between salaries in Boys' Clubs as compared with other wel- 
fare organizations and especially with industry and business," 


Pri C work bs in Cleveland 

The salaries of social caseworkers in Cleveland are below the salaries paid for comparable jobs 
in industry. This conclusion was draw in the report of the Job fytiuation Project rectly published 
by the Case Work Council of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland.— 


The proposal for this study made by the Chairman of the “elfare Federation's Personnel practices 

— ttee included the following statement on the importance of a new approach to job evaluation in social 

1956 Case Workers Salary Study (New York: United Community Funds and councils of America, 345 East 

Street), p. 
2/ analysis of Salaries for Full Time professional staff lo in Jewish commnity Centers in 1955 

ew fork: Nation are board, s reet), May 1956. 

3/ Survey of Salaries of Full Time Professional Workers in Boys! Clubs 1956 (New York: Boys' Clubs of 
America, 301 Fourth Avenue). : 
Pric Casework Jobs, Final Report of the Case Work Council Job Evaluation Project, (Cleveland: The 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 1001 Huron Road, 19%), $3.00. 
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During a recent institute on personnel administration conducted by industrial person- 
nel experts for executives of Cleveland's casework agencies, a wide gulf in terminology 
and practices in the area of personnel work was found betwem the fields of industry and 
social welfare. at least one phrase, "job evaluation," seemed common in the usages of 
both professional persomel men and casework agency executives, but even here it was dis- 
covered that many Social workers used this term to describe what trained personnel staff 
call "worker evaluation." The idea of a systematic analysis of a job in relation to 
other jobs within or without the agency to determine a fair salary for the job was a new 
one to many social agency executives. 


The result is that salary ranges for the social work profession today, including the 

casework positions, are not geared to the functions and skills expected in today's social 

welfare programs. ‘ At present it is difficult for agency boards and budget committees to 

review salary scales intelligently, since adequate information is not available as to 

skills, effort, responsibility amd working conditions for the casework job, and how these 

compare to other jobs in business, industry and government service. 

In carrying out the survey the Committee therefore applied industrial management techniques to 
the social welfare field for comparison of Social casework jobs with jobs in industry requiring human re- 
lations skills. An analysis was first made of the duties of 608 caseworkers in 35 Case work Council agen- 
cies. This resulted in the drafting of job descriptions for 19 different casework positions, each of 
which was then measured against a rating scale consisting of 9 factors. Ry contacting 85 industrial fims 
in Cleveland, 29 jobs were found that could be used for comparison with casework positions. The same 
rating Scale was applied to these industrial jobs. 

Out of the subsequent comparisons grew a recommended salary structure for social casework jobs 
based on the going rates for comparable jobs in industry. In the recommended structure the 19 jobs were 
grouped into 9 salary grades, beginning with $263-$3l2 for clerical caseworkers and junior investigators 
and climbing to $553-$77) for the highly skilled caseworkers. The salary range for all social casework 
jobs in Cleveland was $200-$595 in 1956. 

The Committee concluded: 

Analysis...reveals the recommended salary ranges aS conservative in relation to going 

rates in the industrial commnity for comparable jobs. It also shows up Serious in- 

equities in present salary administration within and between casework agencies. In 

most instances caseworkers are paid below the minimum recommended rate for the job. 

In some cases jobs which were found to be more difficult and complex are paid at a 

lower rate than positions evaluated at a lower level. In relation to the present 

pattern of casework salaries, the salary structure proposed represents a realistic 

step in the direction of a salary program based on the worth of casework services 

in this commnity. 

Sta Sala State S al Work 


Information has been compiled by Mrs, Mary Lynn Hepburn of Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, on beginning social work positions in the public services in )) states.1/ Some of her findings 
are: 


Every state expressed a need for qualified social workers in the public services re- 
gardless of the qualifications required to fill positions or the amount of anmal turn- 
overe 

Starting salaries varied from lows of $182 in Kansas and $196 in missouri to highs 
of $325 in Michigan, $329 in Minnesota, $331 in Nevada, and $361 in Wisconsin. Kansas, 
Missouri, aid Michigan required only two years of college; Minnesota and Nevada required 
degrees; Wisconsin required a Master's degree from an accredited school of social work. 
Ohio had a starting range of %$192-$300 and New York's varied from $217 to $335 depending 
upon the county. j 

Maximum Salaries ranged from lows of $259 in south carolina, $231-$267 in Kansas, 
$315-$350 in virginia, to highs of $426 in Wisconsin which required a Master's degree 
in social work, and $560 in Illinois which required two years of college. 

The following conclusions on starting salaries in the public services in various regions of the 
United States are drawn from the data: 

Northern states - Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Oregon, North Dakota, Washington, 
Montana, and Idaho - had the highest starting salaries ranging from $270 to $361. 

Western states - Nevada, Wyoming, New Mexico, and Texas - were next highest with a 
range from $260 to $331. 

Southern states - Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, and South Carolina - were 
third highest with starting salaries from $239 to $280. 

Eastern states - Maine, Delaware, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont = were 
fourth with starting salaries ranging from $215 to $236. 

Mid-Western states - Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Iowa, and Colorado - 
were lowest on the starting salary scale with salaries ranging from $182 to $235. 


State Social Workers compiled by Mary Lynn Hepburn, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, graphed). 
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VI. PROPOSED TRAINING GRANTS FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PERSONNEL UNDER 1956 SOCIAL 
__ SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
Under Titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act, Federal participation is available 
administrative expenditures by the States for educational leaves granted for the purpose of developing a 
training more competent social work personnel. This Federal aid to the states is on a 50-50 matching 


basis. 

Additional aid to the States will be available, if Congress provides the necessary funds, under 
the Social Security Amendnents of 1956 which include a new section amending Title VII of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. This amendment authorizes the appropriation of up to $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Jw 
30, 1958, and for each of the four succeeding years, for grants to States "to assist in increasing the ef. 
fectiveness md efficiency of administration in public assistance programs by increasing the ber of 
equately trained public welfare personnel available for work in public assistance programs." 2/ allotment 
of funds to States is to be made on the basis of population, of relative need for persomel, particularly 
for personnel to provide self-support and self-care services, and of financial need. The Federal grant 
may represent 80% of a State's total expenditure for specified training purposes, 

Training funds thus authorized under amended Title VII will, if the necessary funds are appro- 
priated, make possible an expansion of training programs of the State public assistance agencies in two 
ways: 

1. Some of the training provisions which can be included at present under the administrative 
matching forma of 50-50 may, under the new legislation, be matched on an 80-20 basis, 
2. Two new means of Federal aid financing have been provided; 
a. Stipends for persons preparing for employment in public assistance. 
b. Grants to institutions for training public assistance personnel. 

Careful planning will need to be done by State agencies to obtain the most effective use of th 
funds, That the State agencies are clearly aware of the desirability of careful planning and of the prot 
lems involved in the use of such grants was shown by the January 1956 report of the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Assistance on "Selected Aspects of Training for Personnel."2/ Of the 51 States md Territories submit 
information, 42 States considered the difficulty of securing qualified personnel for public assistance 
programs a major problem, and a large number of States reported on legal and other restrictions which h 
prevented some State agencies from making use of existing Federal administrative cost-matching to finance 
staff training. 

What will the training grants mean to the schools of social wrk if Congress appropriates the 
$2,500,000 allotted in the President's present budget request for this training progran in public assist- 
ance? It is possible that from 800 to 1,000 students may be awarded training stipends for the year 1957-{ 
which would mean an increase, if evenly distributed among the 52 accredited U.S. schools of social work, 
of from 15 to 20 additional students per school. The schools, the Council and the Bureau of Public Ass 
ance have recognized that any such increase in the number of students entering schools of social work in 
the fall of 1957 would require considerable advance planning. A great deal of attention has been given } 
the schools and the Bureau to some of the problems that would be involved, such as the need for additiond 
faculty, additional field work placements, and related problems. The Councjl secured from the schools 
published in the most recent edition of statistics on Social Work Educatio the estimated potential 
acity of accredited schools of social work with existing faculty and field instruction resources, as well 
as the estimated capacity that could be developed by the fall of 1959. It was found that the schools of 
Social work estimated they could admit some 833 additional students under existing conditions, and could 
increase their capacity by the fall of 1959 by approximately 2,100. 

The Council's Committee on Careers in Social Work is well aware that a tremendous amount of re 
cruiting will need to be done if the field is called upon to provide this number of students. The need f 
Schools to give attention to increasing their facilities was discussed at the January 1957 Meeting of the 
Council. The Bureau of Public Assistance is making every effort to formate policies for the guidance oj 
the States with respect to the use of training funds which are sufficiently flexible so that they may be 
available not only to provide stipends for students but to help the schools develop additional needed edi 
cational facilities. 

VII. CHILDREN'S BUREAU REPORTS ON THE USE OF EDUCATIONAL LEAVE GRANTS DURING TWENTY-Y 

PERIOD 

The state public welfare agencies, with the approval of the Children's Burem, established the 
policy of educational leave grants in the child welfare programs twenty years ago, marking the first use? 
Federal funds by public welfare agencies for the professional education of staff. The concept of educa 
al leave was a new one in public child welfare programs, and the Federal funds granted to the States were 
therefore designated not for training but for agency services. This fact added to the "trail-blazing" 
pect of the development. 

Y7 Section 332, public Law 600-Olith Congress--H.R. 7225. The President's Budget Message of January 16, 
— 1957 requested Congressional appropriation of $2,500,000 for this purpose for the fiscal year 1957-58. 


(New York Times, January 17, 1957). 
"Selected Aspects of Training for Personnel," Department of Health, "ducation, and Welfare, Bureau of 


Public assistance, January 195 (mimeographed). 
3/ Statistics on Social Work Education povenber }: 1956 and academic Year 1955-5. (New York: Council < 
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Before the passage of the Social Security act child welfare services were unevenly distributed 

throughout the country. The private child welfare agencies were limited, in general, to specific small 

groups of children in the larger cities. For the most part State institutions provided the only care for 


= y children available from the public agencies. Only 26 State public welfare agencies, however, had a divi- 
in ihe sion responsible for child welfare, only 12 States had legal provision for local services, and only one 
€ State had a program that was in effect in practically all counties. In the rural areas particularly there 
und was an acute lack of services. In addition, the agencies with child welfare services were experiencing 
Seam difficulty in securing professionally equipped staff. 
* ree But as pointed out by Miss Bessie , prout in her report on "Educational Leave in Public child 
the ef. Welfare Programs"; 
ta eeethe child welfare field at that time had two outstanding assets. (1) Strong, 
‘lotae national leadership within the child welfare field existed. It was found in persons 
alerts such as C. C. Carstens, J. Prentice Murphy, H. Ida Curry, Cheney Jones and Henry We 
t Thurston. This was supported by leaders such as Grace Abbott, Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
po ridge, Walter Pettit and many others. (2) Principles of sound child welfare practice 
had been well demonstrated and accepted by the social work profession. The time was 
ripe for expansion.+/ 
Under the Social Security Act of 1935 the Children's Bureau was charged with the administration 
of a program for "establishing, extending and strengthening" child welfare services. The Bureau was thus 
faced with the problem of attempting to fill the tremendous need for social services to children by making 
the best use of the small amount of money allocated to the Bureau under the Social Security act for this 
grant-in-aid program to the States. 
The Bureau began its task in 1936 by calling together an advisory group of State public welfare 
of th officials, and in the same year a representative group of faculty members from the schools of social work 
was named to serve as an advisory Committee on Training and Personnel for the Children's Bureau and the 
Puunaa Bureau of Public Assistance. These leaders agreed 
mi thin eeothat the most important requisite in services to children was competent personnel. 
mon They urged that the funds be spent primarily for the employment and training of staff. 
ch h Competency was seen as including qualities of personality essential for Social work, 
nm onal professional social work education, and experience in child welfare. 
th Educational leave, therefore, originated as an agency pla to improve the administra- 
cotati tion of its services by providing necessary professional training for its staff. Essen- 
1957-5 tially it was program planning and not a scholarship plan which would have as its major 
oe purpose increasing educational opportunities for individuals.‘ 
,~ a The Children's Bureau adopted the basic suggestions made by its advisory groups in recommending 
t standards for major child welfare positions, and the States for the most part tried to use the recommend- 
= ations in setting up minimum standards for their positions. A pattern of "joint planning" between the 
ane ") Children's Bureau and the States was stipulated in the Social Security Act and was thus an important fac- 
ied tor in the development of educational leave policies in the child welfare agencies. 
— & At first a minimum study of three months and later of six months was recommended. These poli- 
al cay cies, due largely to the pressure to get programs started and to the acute shortage of staff, were soon 
3 well recognized as inadequate and by 196 the State agencies were moving toward the goal of providing full pro- 
Ls < fessional training with a percentage of their staff being granted two successive years. The length of 
— study is now left to the discretion of the individual States, and a few States are sending staff manbers 
t to school for a third year of study. 
, ale There is consider-ble variation among the States in the amount of the grant paid to child 
r th welfare personnel. A 1952 review showed a range of from $125 to $225 a month, with a flat grant of $175 
*f a month being paid by the largest number of States. The grants included tuition and travel in Some cases, 
“a “— while in others these expenses were paid in addition to the flat grant. In 1955 the States increased 
4 their grants slightly, and nearly all States paying lower amounts added tuition and travel to the flat 
grant. 
Staff members have been free to choose the school they wish to attend. The participation 
Y-YBM@ of the schools of social work in developing educational leave has been invaluable. 
The bearing of a policy of educational leave upon the problem of recruitment is obvious. "For 
| the the first time in twenty years States are moving with confidence toward an effective process of selection 
/US¢@ in their search for competent personnel... By the end of the fiscal year 1939 == two years after the ; 
ca child welfare prorpram got under way -— thirty-five States and Hawaii had budgeted funds to send 256 per= ¥ 
 Were# sons on educational leave for study in schools of social work." 3/ over the 18-year period (1937-1955) o 
e" the amount budgeted by the States for this purpose rose from $2,025 for 10 workers in 1937 to a high of 
| $80,515 for 62h workers in 1952. By 1955, due primarily to a decrease of Federal funds to some States, 2 
= the amount had dropped to $528,000 for 352 workers. i 
au of oY, Child Welfare Reports No. 6; U. S. Department of Health, Education, and welfare, 1957, Pe le 


2/ Ibid, pe 2 
3/ Ibid, p. 7. 
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Educational leave has influenced many aspects of welfare work, and has resulted in important 
gains in the public child welfare services through its development of a larger proportion of profession- 
ally trained personnel. 


VIII. LOCAL RECRUITMENT ACTIVITIES 
THE PILOT CENTERS 


In 1954 the Committee on careers in Social Work undertook to locate a number of communities 
which were interested in recruitment and willing to work with the national committee in experimenting wi 
methods. It was thought that this would be an excellent testing device out of which the Committee could 
distill information that would be valuable to other commnities and to its own program planning. Because 
of lack of finances the choice of these centers was necessarily confined to the eastern seaboard, Invita- 
tions were issued to some 8 cities to become pilot centers and of this number 5 accepted. B 

The following summary of activities undertaken by the pilot centers during the current progran 
year may prove helpful to other communities. Additional details regarding the activities reported can bef? 
obtained by writing directly to the appropriate pilot center. . 
NEW _ YORK 

Survey of Personnel Shortages 

The Social Work Recruiting Committee of Greater New York (Mrs. Betty H. Andersen, Executive 
Director, 20) East 39th Street, New York 16) in 1955 undertook a "fact-finding survey" to determine va 
cies in the New York area (both those requiring graduaté education and those for which no professional 
training is required); the services most severely affected by these vacancies; and the resulting limita- 
tions placed upon services, both in quantity and quality. 

Returns received from 220 voluntary and 9 public agencies indicated that at the time of the sw 
vey there were in the public agencies at least 89 unfilled positions in the casework category with 100 
additional positions open for caseworkers with full professional preparation. In voluntary agencies th 
were at least 165 vacancies for fully trained caseworkers and 25 vacancies for case aides. Staff short- 
ages ranged from l% to 38% of staff. Child care and medical social work both showed high percentages of 
vagancies. The length of time during which many positions remained unfilled ranged from 3 to 12 months, 

In group wrk the needs were so great that it wes not possible to report the number of vacan= 
cies. A large mjority of the agencies reporting stated that they did not have fully qualified social 
group workers on their staffs and had to make serious modifications in desirable standards in order to 
their programs. It was estimated that from 175 to 250 trained group wrkers could be immediately absorb 
ty these public and private agencies. This report dealt only with existing services and positions and d 
not consider needed expansion or the development of additional services in the New York area. te 

Summer “ork Experience Program 

For three years the So ork Recruiting Committee of Greater New York has sponsored an eight™¥A 
week paid summer work experience progran to acquaint college sophomores and juniors with some of the res- 
ponsibilities carried by social workers. In 1956, 0 young people out of 153 applicants were placed in 
New York, among them 2 young men from Holland who were allowed to participate in the program. of the re 
maining 38, 33 were women and 5 were men. Seventeem placements were made in casework and 21 in group wort 
Several students did children's service escort work, 1 had direct responsibility in a pediatric service, 
4 did "casework" in agencies under public auspices, 1 worked as a clerk-typist with materials selected tf ,:, 
give her a rounded idea of what was involved in the work of the agency. ce 

Other Activities in, 

The New York necruiting Committee carries on other activities and functions as follows: 

It operates as a center of information for the New York area, both as a source of 
direct information about social work and for referrals. 

It has developed a liaison committee with each college in metropolitan New York. 

It is working on a demonstration project with approximately 20 high schools in the 

New York area. 

It has: endorsed the Teen Age Careers Program, an experiment in camping developed by 

Wel-Met Camps in which a selected group of high school students is given specialized 

summer experience in service activities together with discussion and seminars under 

the leadership and supervision of experienced social workers. 

Committee staff and volunteers visited 55 summer canps in 1956 and talked with campers 
about social work opportunities. 
The Committee has successfully engaged the interest and cooperation of Board members 

of local social agencies and other leading citizens for its recruitment program. 

This year's program was officially launched with a reception given by the Mayor and Mrs. Wagne 
on april 26, 1956. 


PHILADELPHIA 
The Philadelphia Committee (Miss Helen Phillips, Chairman, School of social work, University of 
Pennsylvania, 210 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3), sponsored by the NASW Chapter and including both lay and 
professional members, has a number of activities: 
A panel of speakers visited high schools and colleges. 
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P 
ed Promoted the establishment of an introductory social work course with some field ex- sonee 
‘ perience at several colleges, among them LaSalle and Rosemont. 
Interested agencies have been assisted in the development of case aide positionse 
An attempt has been made to coordinate the Committee's activities with other recruit- 
meat activities in the Philadelphia area. 
The Philadelphia Committee is aware of the inadequacy of its program in relation to the size 
of the community and is seeking ways and means of acquiring broader financial support to assure a more com- 
prehensive program. 


wi 

oa Summer Work Project 

Because n Boston wha en a Small local recruitment committee was expanded and recently establish- 

Invita-§% 0 @ state-wide basis with a full-time paid staff member (Mrs. Leona L. Applebaum, Executive Director, 
fastern Massachusetts Social work Recruitment Committee, 43 mt. Vernon Street, Boston). 

rogran In 1956 the Boston Committee concentrated its efforts on a paid summer wrk project to introduce 


can bepmomising college students to social work as a career. Fifty-five college students applied, of whom 10 
sre mene Nineteen students were placed in family service agencies; several others did group wrk. Four 
orked with older people; 1 wes a homemakers 1, an wmusually mature student with much volunteer experi- 
@ce, worked as a case aides 5 worked in day camps, and 1 in a settlement house. Two were in children's 
—_ gencies where they acted as medical messengers taking children to clinics, etc. and | were in hospitelse 
average salary for the students was $35 a week. 
al The Boston Committee emphasized that the success of the summer work experience was directly re- 
mitta. plated to the quality of supervision, and a pledge of full-time professional supervision was required of all 
agencies accepting students. The students freqently asked "Is this social work?" This was particularly 
h true in group work, and it was evident that further emphasis needs to be placed on the social work content 
~- of group work. The experiment seemed to have developed a respect for professional competence in the stu- 
dents ad it was hoped that they would trmsmit this impression to responsible faculty at their colleges 
short« and universities. 
aoe School and College Relations Committees 


ode, ston's school and college committees also have been actives 
7 The speakers' bureau of the High School Committee offered its services to draft personal letters 


to the guidance personnel in 100 high schools. Ten replies were received and resulted in a number of in- 

> to vitations to participate in Career Days. An additional gain was the provision by guidance counselors of 

wf the names of students especially interested in social work. The College Relations Committee has assigned 

yaa member to each of several colleges in the Greater Boston area to foster working relationships with de- 

partment heads, faculty members, and placement directors. One patent result of this program will be the 
inception of an undergraduate course in social work at Harvard in the fall of 1957. 


le re The Maryland Recruitment Committee started as a Council Pilot Center but now operates under the : 


d in auspices of the Maryland Chapter of NASW (Mrs. Marguerite J. Hastings, Chairman, address: Rosewood Training 
he TeEschool, Owings Mills, Md.). 


aes Survey of Social Work Positions 
vice, The Committee made a "Survey of Social Work Positions in Maryland" in the fall of 195) to deter- 


ted to] nine employment practices, vacancies and salary levels. Replies to the Committee's questionnaire were re- 
ceived from 150 of the 332 agemcies, institutions, and organizations throughout the state. pertinent find- 
ings included the following: 
Among caSework positions 16% were vacant. 
A total of 282 new accessions were reported by public and private agencies in the case- 
work classification, or a turnover of Slightly more-than 1 for every 4 positions. For 
group workers the turnover rate was 1 for every 5 positions; for supervisors, 1 for every 6. 
Separation rates were less than accession rates for all classifications, pointing to an 
overall gain in the total number employed diring the period for which data were gathered. 
Plans for aiding employees to secure gradnate training were mumerous. Thirty-nine of 
the plans, or almost half, were work-study. Full and partial scholarships comprised only 
6 plms. Forty-nine agencies - 28 private and 21 public - reported no plans for further 
professional education of their employees. 
Personal contact was the method of recruitment that was most prevalent and found to be 
most productive of results. 


Other Activities 
The program of the Maryland Committee also included: 


— Development of a pamphlet on social worke 
Work with the State Emloyment Service, which resulted in the addition of a division 
for recruitment of social wrkers with cooperation from personnel people from the 
ity Baltimore social a genciess 
ny and A publicity program which led to publication in the Baltimore papers of several 


lengthy feature articles on outstanding social workerse 

A plan for junior membership in the Maryland State Conference of Social Work for 
college students. 

A list of speakers available for appearances at career day conferences. 
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A public relations plan to encourage agencies to provide open house facilities 
for college students. 


VIRGINIA 


The recruitment activities of Virginia, another Pilot Center, have been carried on through the 
Professional Development Committee of the Virginia Conference of Social Work (Miss argyle Glenn, Chairman, 
429 south Belvidere Street, Richmond 20). This Committee is the coordinating agency for other recruitmen 
programs in the state. In 195-55 it produced two pamphlets on recruitment and arranged for a student Da 
at the State Conference Meeting. In 1955-56 it focused on In-Service Training and financing for recruit- 
ment. The Virginia Center hopes to initiate a five-year recruitmamt progran. 


ANCI OF PILOT TERS 


Many times the question is raised "How do you finance recruitmat activities?" The Pilot Cente 
have shown imagination in getting their programs under way and in accomplishing a great deal on very limi 
ed budgets. 
The Social Work Recruiting Committee of Greater New York is financed by contributions from the 
Greater New York Social work commnity including individuals and four foundations: the Ittleson Family 
Foundation, the New York Foundation, the Grant Foundation, and the Adele R. Levy Fund. Even with these 
generous gifts the project calls for the active interest and unstinting efforts of well over a hundred pro 
fessional social workers, educators, and commnity leaders. The Center employs one full-time and one half 
time professional workers and one full-time clerical worker. 

Boston has had a small grant from a trust fund and small contributions from professional member- 
ship groups. United Community Services and Associated Jewish Philanthropies have made interim grants to 
assist in the reorganization to a state-wide basis. Boston is now working toward a three-year budget. 01 
full-time professional staff member is employed. 

Philadelphia has operated on a very limited budget, provided by the separate professional asso- 
ciations. with the establishment of NASW, funds from the Chapter budget have been made available for the 
recruitment committee. Some assistance has been contributed by the state Employment Service. The current 
budget is $60-3100 per year plus contributed services. Plans for encouraging broader financial support 
being made, 
Maryland's Recruitment Committee has been financed by the local NASW Chapter with some assist- 
ance from the local Mental Hygiene Society. Expenditures for the past year included $375 for pamphlets. 

eer does not operate with a specific budget. An appropriation of $50 per year for Student 
Day at the Virginia Conference has been made by the League of Local Welfare Executives, and employing 
agencies have provided funds for incidental expenses of the Committee. 

The variable nature of the financing of these projects is evident. Study is needed to determine 
whether and how recruitment activities can be incorporated within the framework of organized social work. 
Will operating budgets of agencies and community chests eventually include money for recruiting purposes? 
Or are other means available to carry on long-range recruitment activities in the local communities? 


OTHER STATE AND LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


The Pilot Centers are by no means the only areas in which recruitment is being given priority. 
Many other communities have active recruitment programs. Among them are the following: 


CLEVELAND 
In 1955 the Cleveland Welfare Federation established a Department on Career Opportunities in 
Social Work. The staff consists of a Director (Mrs. D. Reynold Gairing, 1001 Huron oad, Cleveland 15) 
and a Secretary who are houSed in a very attractive office including carpets and drapes in order to do 
away with one of the stereotypes about social work, namely, that social workers have to work in drab sur- 
roundings. An advisory committee of 30 lay and professional persons consults with the Director in planning 
the project, which is being financed by a three-year grant from the Cleveland ’Foundation and by 
otner 
The Department's work for the first year included the following services: 
One hundred and one individual consultations and 25 group conferences were held. 
Many out-of-town inquiries were receivede 
Personal recruiting letters were written to 281 individuals, of whom 109 were high 
School students, 153 college students, and 19 persons with a bachelor's degree. 
A luncheon for high school students was held to find out what the students regarded 
as good career talks, 
High school and college vocational counselors and placement officers were contacted 
throughout Ohio. All high School counselors and libraries in the county received 
Cleveland Careers in Social Work brochures from the Occupational Planning Committee.2/ 
At least two letters were written to each high school counselor. Personal follow-up 
was then done. 


17 Copies of Cleveland Careers in Social Work, if still’ available, may be secured from the Department on 
Career Opportunities, Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


« 
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A personal letter was sent along with the Cleveland Careers brochure to deans and 
placement personnel of accredited colleges in Ohio. In addition, the adult advisors 
of the various religious groups on the campuses of the key colleges in Ohio were contact- 
ed. These included the Newman Club, Wesley Club, Westminster Club, Hillel Club, Canter- 
bury Club, Pilgrim, Gamma Delta, Luther League, and the Baptist Fellowship. Clevelanders 
believe young people interested in this type of college activity are more likely to be 
interested in a service career. 

At the Ohio Valley Sociology Professors Conference in April 1955, a Social Work Demon- 
Stration and free luncheon were given. 

A Career Tea to which 350 college students were invited was given in early September, 
with a Christmas Party as a follow-up. 

The Department arranged special exhibits at Ursuline College Open House, Orange High 
School, National Council of Churches and social Work (both manned for four days), Ohio 
State Fair, Sociology Conference, and at the Career Tea. 

A library was developed and materials on recruitment were Supplied to many Speakers. 

Thirty-five talks were planned before groups totaling 1,942 persons. The Chairman also 
Spoke to two large Board member groups. 

Other media of promotion were radio spot announcements and two feature articles in 
Cleveland papers. 

A register of recruiting activities by key groups in the community was set up to bring 
about better coordination of efforts in the recruiting field and to eliminate duplication 
of contacts. 

A survey of Social work positions in Greater cleveland planned for in 1956 agency budg- 
ets and the number of these positions unfilled on January lst was undertaken. Some find- 
ings were: Social work positions budgeted for 1956 1,077 

Social work positions filled as of aaa 1, 1956: 


Professionally educated 2 
Number without special preparation 93 995 
Social work positions vacant 82 


Number of positions now filled by wrkers lacking pro- 
fessional preparation where professionally qualified 
social workers would be used if available 
Information was provided on available positions and referrals made. 
‘Through the Department 35 students were placed in a paid summer work project in Cleveland 

in 1956. These students were accepted by 8 group wrk and 1] casework agencies, including 

2 hospitals, at salaries of from $0 to $55 a week. All of the students rejected better 

pom offers in favor of these placements. 

R tment activities in Cleveland have been outlined in considerable detail not only because 
of the outstanding work being carried on in that community but also because of the useful suggestions pro- 
vided for those interested in setting up similar activities. Additional suggestions may be found in the 
following account of a few of the programs now in operation in other states. 

DETROI? 
DETROI. Under the direction of Miss Mary C. Olsen, pirector of the School Program on Commnity Services 
of the United Community Services of Metropolitan Istroit, an exhibit on social wrk was set up at the Ca- 
reers Unlimited for 1956 exhibition, held at the University of Detroit Memorial Building March 12-23, 19546 
This exhibition, the third of its kind, was again sponsored by the Institute for Economic Education and 
the public and parochial schools in the metropolitan area. About 38,000 students had an opportunity to 
discuss their future careers with representatives of dozens of exhibiting organizations. These high 
School students, the majority of them 12th graders, came from schools in Wayne and several surrounding 
counties and represented 183 different schools and 23 school systems outside the city of Detroit as well 
as the Detroit public and parochial schools. 

The exhibit on social work was considered one of the most attractive at the exhibition. It was 
manned by 75 professional workers employed by various agencies in Metropolitan Detroit, with at least four 
workers in the booth at all times. Part of the booth was given over to a question and answer "do-it-your~ 
Self" type of presentation and the rest of the booth provided a consultation area where workers could talk 
with students. At least 75,000 leaflets were distributed conceming every specialization in social work, 
and Special kits of 17 pieces of literature were available for all teachers and counSelors who visited the 
booth. In the consultation area, mounted on a large screen were pictures portraying social work situa- 
tions and showing high school students as volunteers working in various activities with children. 

A total of 425 students left their names requesting more information. For these students a fol- 
low-up meeting was held at Wayne University on June 2, 195. Other follow-up meetings were arranged for 
parents of eighth graders md follow-up letters were sent to all students entering coliege, advising than 
on courses that would be desirable as preparation for a social work career. 


FLORIDA 

The Florida Department of Public Welfare in 19% added Miss Jeanne Strickland. a duate social 
worker, to the staff of its Personnel Division for full-time work on recruitment. wise’ Striciaadte task 
will be to coordinate all long-range social work recruitment efforts in the state. she will work with a 
Recruitaent Advisory Committee appointed by the State Welfare Board, composed of representatives from the 
State Department of Education, the field of public relations, the state colleges and universities, 
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industry and social agency boards. The Committee will seek to interest local groups in making long-range 
recruitment plans with emphasis on high school and college students, and will develop demonstration pro- 
jects using board member and volunteer persommel of various agencies in Florida. 

In addition to initiating this two-year recruitment project the Florida Department of Public Wel- 
fare in 1956 awarded 21 scholarships for graduate study in accredited schools of social work. These schol- 
arship students planned to attend nine different schools. 


HOUSTON 
Texas has active programs in several cities. In Houston the NASW Chapter has assumed recruitment 
responsibility. The program includes high school contacts, for which a threefold appreach has been made; 
l. Initial presentation to the student group for discussion of a definition of social work, of 
personal and educational requirements, of the fields of Social work, and of salaries. 
2. <A one-day tour of several Social agencieS, with emphasis on agencies that are less familia* 
to the students. If possible, current films are uSed at the agencies. 
3. A follow-up contact with the student group to clear questions arising from the students! ef- 
fort to integrate the initial discussion with the social agencies tour. 


EL _ PASO 

In El Paso a touch of the amateur carnival arouses city-wide interest in the annual Social Serv- 
ice Fair, The Fair.is held out-of-doors in the central plaza of the city where individual exhibits by the 
various agencies are easily accessible to everyone. The Central Council of Social Agencies of £1 Paso 
Sponsors the event. A continuous program illustrating each agency's function runs through the day, Supple 
menting the various exhibits. Last year day nursery children did a folk dance and another nursery group 
sang rhythm songs. The children's home put on a play, YMCA boys gave boxing and tumbling exhibitions, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, YWCA girls, the city recreation department, and the settlement houses furnished other 
entertainment. The most dramatic act was put on by fencing teams from the Catholic Commnity Center. 

This annual event stimulates public understanding and sympathy and sustains the enthusiasm of the 
agencies for their larger purposes. It doubtless encourages many young people to look into social service 


careers. 


AUSTIN 

The Texas Commission on Patient Care, 1801 North Lamar Boulevard, Austin, Texas, last year pub- 
lished a pamphlet Deep in the Health of Texas, which emphasized the great opportunities for satisfying ca- 
reers in the health field. Medical and psychiatric social work positions are described in the pamphlet, 
which is primarily for guidance and vocational counselors. This and other materials are being utilized in 
an extensive recruitment plan under way by the Commission which will include a series of vocational work- 
shops for guidance and vocational personnel from the 1,600 high schools and 100 junior and senior college 


throughout the state. 


A L PENNSYLVANIA 
The Social Studies group of the American Association of University Women at Carlisle, Pemsyl- 


vania, has taken on some responsibility for recruiting locally for the Social welfare field. eir program 
is just beginning but they hope to interest local agencies, high schools, and colleges. 


ARK, N ERSEY 
The Newark NASW Chapter manned a very effective booth for recruitment purposes at the Newark 


Health Fair, which ran for a week, The booth had a tape recorder to record requests for further informa- 
tion on scholarships, available schools, and other inquiries relating to education for social work. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

The Social Service Department at Woodside Receiving Hospital in Youngstown, Ohio was featured at 
the ee yon booth at =e local fair from August 31 to September 3, 1956. Emphasis was on interpreting 
a soc service program a mental hospitale Mrs. Mary Culbertson Siener, Director of Department, 
writes that the exhibit was very effective. ' . 4 . 


Ix. REPORT OF STUDY OF AGENCY EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES IN THE CORRECTIONAL FIELD 


A Study of Employment Practices in Correctional Agencies was made during 1956 by a Subcomittee 
of the Cowucil on Social Work Education Committee on Corrections in order to estimate the demand in the 
correctional field (probation, parole, and institutions) for professional social wrk personnel and to 
identify the problems that confront administrators in recruiting and retaining trained staff. The Study 
was made by sending questionnaires to 202 correctional arencies in the United States. Some of these were 
single function agencies, while others were multifunction agencies; that is, providing both fi-id and 
institutional casework services. 

From these, 79 responses were received. In listing the original sample the Committee included 
a larpe number of agencies known to be interested in improved personnel. It is probable also that agencies 


BY Made by Subcommittee on Supply of Social viork Personnel for Corrections of the Council on Social Work 
Education Committee on Corrections May 1956 - January 1957. Mr. Hugh P. Reed is Chairman of this 
Subcommittee. The report is reprocwuced here as presented to the Council. 
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with special interest in recruiting professional personnel answered the questionnaire. Therefore no gen- 
erelizations about the field of corrections can be made from this Study. However, the field reveals a 
definite trend in correctional employment in many arencies toward recruitment of social work personnel and 
toward raising of salaries. Because social work educators need to know about the job market for social 
workers in corrections as they advise students and as they select areas in which to invest educational 
resources, the highlights of this Study of the employment practices of 79 correctional agencies are re~ 


ported here. 


A 

Information was submitted on 10) caseworker and 31 caseworker trainee positions by 79 agencies. 
Sixty-eight of the caseworker positions were in probation and parole, while 36 were correctional institu- 
tion caSeworker positions. Probation and parole trainee positions numbered 23, while institutional case- 
work trainees numbered eight. An official merit system was in operation in 10 agencies, a voluntary merit 
system was used by 32 agencies, no merit system was reported by five, and no answer was given by two agen- 
cies. 
DUCA NAL IR N OF A cI 

Thirty-four agencies reported that they had not changed their educational requirements in the 
past five years, 31 had raised them, eight had lowered them, and six did not answer. 
preferred Tr 


Education ae Probation and Parole Caseworker Institutional Caseworker 
To 66 36 
Bachelor degree 19 10 9 
One year gramate training 16 10 6 
Two year graduate training 66 47 19 
No answer 3 1 2 
It should be noted that graduate training is preferred for 85 per cent of the probation and parole case- 
workers, and 73 per cent of the institutional caseworker positions on which preferences were reported. 
Probation and Parole Caseworker Institutional Caseworker 
Education Total Trainee Trainee 
Total 31 23 
Bachelor degree 16 
One year graduate training 3 
Two year graduate training 3 
No answer 3 1 

The questionnaire did not define "trainee." Therefore, trainees as reported above correspond in 
Some departments to working caseworkers, in others, professional apprentices, while in others the traince 
is a work-study student. It can be seen that a bachelor's degree is the most common preferred education 
for trainees. 

A majority of the preferred standards are of recent origin. They were established for 59 of the 
caseworker positions between 1950 md 1956, and 26 of the positions between 1940 and 1949. The prefer- 
red requirements for caseworker positions for only six positions predate 190. The same situation pertains 
for the trainee positions, with 17 falling between 1950 and 19%, six between 190 and 19,9, and five 
prior to 

Minimum Acceptable Training 

Education Total Probation and Parole Caseworker Institutional Caseworker 

Less than bachelor degree 23 10 

Bachelor degree 53 ; 1h 

One year graduate training 12 4 

Two year graduate training 1) 6 

No answer 2 2 
A bachelor degree or less is acceptable for 61 per cent of the field positions and 70 per cent of the in- 
stitutional positions. Graduate training is set as a minimum for 23 per cent of the field and 29 per 
of the institutional positions. 


Probation and Parole Caseworker Institutional Caseworker 

Education Total Trainee Trainee 
Total 23 
Less than bachelor degree 3 1 
Bachelor degree 25 21 
1 


One year graduate training 2 
Two year graduate training 0 
No answer 1 
The minimum acceptable formal education for probation and parole trainee positions is almost un- 
animously a bachelor degree. In the institutions, four of the eight trainee positions require a minimm of 
a bachelor degree, while two positions require one year graduate study, with the other two requiring less 
than a bachelor degree. 
The establishment dates of the minimum standards correspond very clesely to those given for the 
preferred training. 
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Of the agencies reporting preference for one or two years graduate training for 82 casework pos: 
tions, Social work was specified for 53 of the positions, and social wrk was included in the acceptable 
fields of study for 20 other positions. For one position the field of study was not specified. In other 
words, in only eight positions was social work not the prescribed or included among the prescribed fields 
of approved gradiate training. 


STAFF HIRING RECORD 

The hiring record for 61 of the 82 casework positions requiring quate training in social wo 
or Social work and other fields was obtained. Incomplete or no Saduonedibens win Submitted on 21 of the oa 
sitions, The date the personne] standard was established, the number employed and the number of vacancies 
at this time was obtained. 

Six hundred and sixty-five positions had been filled with persons who met the preferred standard 
(one or two year graduate training), 901 met the minimum (usually less than graduate level) standard, tut 
not the maximum, while 36 had not met the minimum. 4 total of 1669 persons had bem loyed. One hundre 
and twenty-nine vacancies existed, The rate of hiring for these 61 positions has been 119 persons per ye 


SALARIES 

Sixcty-three agencies indicated that salaries had been raised in the last five years, while six 
indicated they had not and ten gave no answer. Of 9 agencies reporting for 1951, the beginning salaries 
for caseworkers ranged from a low of $2200 to a high of $5176. The most frequest beginning salary 
category was $3000 = $000, with 29 departments reporting beginning salaries in this category. The 
maximm salaries in 1951 (as reported by 57 agencies) ranged from a low of $3000 to a high of $6500. 
Thirty-three agencies reported maximm salaries between $3500 and $1999. Sixteen agencies had maximms 
between $5000 and $6500. 

The starting salaries for 91 caseworker positions in 1956 do not have any clear cut central tex 
ency. The low salary was $3000 and the high $281. Forty-five positions are reported with starting sal- 
aries under $000, 39 with starting salaries of $1,000-$),999, 15 from $5000 to $5999. The maximum salaries 
in 1956 included ten positions under $000, 28 between $000 and $4999, 29 between $5000 and $5999, nine 
between $6000 and $6999, and two with maximums over $7000. The lowest was $3400 and the highest $7500. 

Forty-seven agencies stated that their salaries compared favorably with other local agencies, 
while 2) felt they compared unfavorably and eight did not answer. Thirty-seven believed their salary sci 
was competitive nationally, while twenty-six believed their scale was not competetive, five had no opinion 
and eleven did not answer. 

In 1956 the salaries for 17 "trainee" positions ranged from a low of $1000 to a high of $1,716. 
Twelve paid starting salaries of $3000 or more, and of these, four paid over $000. The maximum paid 
trainees was over $3000 for 12 positions and seven of these paid over $1000. 

Thirty-eight of 3 reported senior caseworker positions which paid starting salaries between 
$000 and $5999, with the remaining five positions paying less than $000. Seventeen of the positions 
paid starting salaries between $5000 and $5999. ‘The maximum for 28 of these positions was between $1000 
and $5999, with two paying less than $000, eleven paying $6000 to $6999, and two paying over $7000. 

The most frequent starting salary group for supervisors reported for 7), positions was between 
$5000 ad $5999, with 21 starting in the group $000 to $1999, five under $4000, nine from $6000 to $6999, 
one $7000 to $7999, and one over $8000, The most frequent maximum salary group for supervisors was $6000 
to $6999, with salaries being reported in this group for 30 positions. Nine others paid $000 to $1999, 
16 paid $5000 to $5999, nine $7000 to $7999, and nine between $8000 and $6999. 

TH TAFF RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION PROBLEM 

Only six of the 79 agencies reported no problem iri filling positions with graduate trained per- 
Somel. Three of these stated that their salaries made it foolhardy to attempt to recruit the type of 
personnel they preferred. The others apparently either paid a superior salary or were content to hire at 
their minimum personnel standard which did not require graduate training. 

The agencies were asked whether eight factors were contributing to their personnel recruitment 


and retention problem. The factors and the agencies! answers are givam in the following; 
Considered to be One of 


Contributing Factor Yes No No Answer Most Important Factors 
High caseloads ple) 
Lack of tenure, retirement benefits, 

etc. 53 8 5 
Difficult working conditions 21 L8 10 3 
Inadequacies of supervision 19 18 12 5 
Uncertain advancement opportunities rel 27 11 9 
Non-competetive salaries \7 21 11 
Lack of interest in field by social 

work graduates 43 26 11 3 
Inability of social work graduates 

to adjust to the setting 20 Lh 15 2 


Low Salaries, lack of interest in the field by social wrk graduates, and uncertain advancement 
opportunities, followed by high caseloads, are reported most frequently as contributing factors. It is 
clear that non-competetive salaries is considered to be the most important single factor as this is given 
38 times. The next most frequently named most important factor was high caseloads, which was given ten 


times, 


med ; Bm contributing factors were identified by the agencies and of those reported the following 
pva 
es Number of Times Considered to be One of 
fields cone Factor Reported Most Important Factors 
ation tion or agency 6 Ly 
tack of interest in work in institution 1 1¢) 
oti Jearth of institutional field wrk placements 1 0 
the tf «Problems surrounding rotation of judges - lack of inter- 
dh, est in probation dept., lack of tenure and uniform 
cancies policies 2 2 
t Political influence or interference - community 7 7 
Sparseness of treatm@mt resources 3 1 
& Low prestige of social work 4 3 
a Inflexibility of educational requirements 1 1 
and. No established minimm personnel standards 1 0 
le six Competition from other agencies, teaching and private 
alaries industry 10 4 
Military draft 1 1 
2 Restrictive residence requirement 0 
. Difficulty in attracting females to setting 1 0 
imums Lack of merit system 1 1 
Absolute veteran preference in selection 1 0 
al tend Experience in agency qualifies staff for better jobs 
g in other agencies 0 
a laries Lack of understanding of casework in setting 1 1 
nine Lack of interest of undergraduates in further training 1 e) 
500. Absence of local school of social work 7 2 
ies, Absence of corrections content in generic social work 
ry sci curriculum 3 2 
pinion Lack of work-study or educational stipend plm 2 2 
Insufficient number of social workers being graduated 17 16 
1716. Steps taken to meet problen 
.d As only six agencies reported that they had not raised salaries in the past five years, 
Forty-seven agencies reported Salaries as a continuing factor contributing to their recruitment probla,. 
en Forty-three give improved salaries as a important step to be taken in the future. 
ns Thirty-nine of the agencies reported that they now recruit nationally, thirty-two do not and 
eight did not respond to this question. While no figures are available, the committee, from its knowledge 
of the field, knows that many agencies have dropped residence requirements in recent years in an effort to 
een recruit qualified personnel. 
$6999, The recruitment chamnels used by the agencies are as follows; 
Recruitment Channel Number of Agencies Using 
999, Schools of social work 2. 
Professional journals 35 
Other professional schools 27 
Other agencies 26 
pe Personal contact 23 
of Newspapers, etc. 23 
re at Civil service 22 
Undergraduate colleges » 2 
nent Private employment agencies 9 
State employment service 8 
Field work placements 
Summer undergraduate interneships 2 
National conferences 2 
Committee of advisory council to Court 1 
Recruit in low salary areas 1 
Only a few agencies submitted comments on the effectiveness of the above channels in recruiting 
staff. These comments were too scattered to be used. The wide range of recruitment resources used would 
indicate, however, that finding qualified staff has not been easy, thus causing most agmcies to exploit 
all possible channels of recruitment, 
Other steps which have been taken and thoSe considered most important were given as follows: 
Number Report- Considered to be Most Important 
Action _ing Action for Future Action 
ment Raise salaries 4 
is Lower caseloads 27 
vel No answer 26 18 
on Improve quality of supervision 2k 7 
Improve working conditions 15 5 
Provide better advancement opportunities 3 
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Page 22 Number Report- Considered to be Most Important 
Action (Continued) ing action for Future Action 
rovide tenure, retirement benefits, etc. 
Eliminate sub-professional tasks from casework 
Develop more adequate community treatment resources 
Formalize personnel policies and procedures 
pevelop community relations program 
Eliminate residence requirements for employment 
Reclassify jobs permitting greater flexibility in assign- 
ment and better advancement opportunities 
Improve interpretation of field 
Maintenance and upgrading professional status 
provide for educational stipends 
Institute in-service training 
Secure field work credit for on job placement 
Assumption of public financial responsibility for 
education of staff 
Revise social work curricula to include correctional 
content 
More attention to needs of field by schools of social wrk 
Education of undergraduate and graduate schools to 
opportunities in correctional field 
Better cooperation with schools of social wrk 
Federal aid to training 
Remove from politics 
Further study of functions of treatmmt personnel in 
correctional institutions 0 
Tt is clear from the above that raising salaries is considered to be the most important step for 
future action. But nine future steps (items 16 through 2) above) were recommended and given 39 checks by 
the agencies indicating their recognition that the schools of social work are partners in the recruitamt 
problem and have an important role in solving the problen. 


Thirty-seven agencies stated they offer some form of encouragement to formal education for pro- 
spective or present staff, Thirty-seven agencies stated they have no such program and five departments 
did not answer. Of the 37 with no program and the five not answering, nine stated they had future plans 
for a student aid program, 1) stated they had no plans and 2 did not answer. 

Date Plans Instituted 

Two pd ory Were established before 190, five from 1940 through 1919, 22 during period “ee, 
inclusive, and eight did not give the date. This clearly shows a trend for these agencies toward this 
method of securing qualified staff. 


Form of P 
e agencies have more than one form of student aid, but in this paper they are reported only 

under one form, For instance, one has a work-study plan, full time leave without pay but with full tuitia 
paid, or part time leave without pay with full tuition. Twenty agencies reported work-study plans, five 
educational stipends, 11 educational leave without pay (three of these pay full tuition), and one interne 
Ship program for undergraduates. From the committee's knowledge of the field, it is certain that many mort 
agencies than reported above will grant educational leave without pay or tuition. 

The average number per year being assisted could not be computed but it is reported that 199 
persons have taken advantage of the plas in 31 agencies. Six agencies did not supply this information. 

Assistance is granted only to employees by 16 agencies, to prospective staff only by 11 agencies, 
to both present and prospective staff by six agencies. Four agemcies did not mswer this question. 

Fifteen agencies require a commitment to the agency, nine do not and thirteen did not submit in- 
formation on this. Three agencies require a one-year commitment, four require two years, three a commit- 
ment equal to the amount of training given, one requires double the amount of training grmted, and 26 did 
not submit information. 
Amount and Source of Grants 

Of the 2 departments p partial salaries or granting stipends, one grants less than $1200 
per year, two between $1200 and $1499, two between $1500 and $1799, two from $1800 to $2099, four between 
$2100 and $2199, two from $3000 through $3199, one from $3500 to $3999, four between $1,500 and $6000, and 
eight did not answer. Public funds are used by 17 agencies, private funds by five, amd the source of fund 
for four agencies was not given. 
Effectiveness of Student Aid Programs as a Recruitment Method 

Twenty-three agencies reported that their progran had been effective in recruiting and retaining 
qualified staff. Seven agencies stated that it had not helped, three could not answer due to the newness 
of their programs, and four did not comment. 
SUMMARY: 


oooo oo 


Trends evident in this study of employment practices and problems by 79 correctional agencies in 
the United States include: 


* at least 16 other departments offer student aid with public funds. See next section of report. 
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1. In an increasing number of agencies graduate training has been accepted as the preferred 
education for beginning employees. Social work graduate education is Snexensingiy recognized 
as for probation, parole and institutional caseworker positions. 
- Agencies iring trained personnel have in general not b 
g not be™m able to supply their staff needs 
a Varied diligent efforts have been made by agencies to secure trained staff. 
« Salaries in this field are rising and in many of these agencies are c tetive wi 
work agencies, if not with private industry, 
+ The agencies feel a need for a closer relationship with schools of social work and are - 
the in enriching curricula in recruiting students, 
e ong creased Salaries there is a strong trend toward establishment of publicly sup- 
ported student aid programs in order to secure qualified staff, - 


X. RECRUITMENT NEWS 


The volume of Council mail from young people, vocational counselors, individual social workers, 
and members of recruitment committees of professional organizations requesting information from the Council 
about careers in Social work continues to grow apace. This ever-increasing interest in social work aS a 
career has a variety of implications for the Council, its Committee on Careers, and its membership. It af- 
fects every phase of Council activity and interest. One of the considerations of importance is the patent 
need for increasing scholarship ad fellowship assistance for graduate social work study. The Council 
therefore is pleased to reprint the following statement made by Leo perlis, Director, AFL-CIO Committee on 
Pa. rvices and a mauber of the Council's Finance Committee, and a supplementary statement by Ernest 

One Per Cent for Scholarships 

There is an acute shortage of social workers now. 

By 1960 we may be short of 0,000. 

This is true in the light of the preset enrollment of about 8,000 in gradiate schools, the cur 
rent vacancies totaling approximately 10,000 and the continuing expansion of welfare services, 

In part, at least, this is a challenge to voluntary fund-raising agmcies, which finance our wl- 
untary social services. In part, too, it is the responsibility of government for public welfare. ll in 
all, however, it is the obligation of the total community to recognize the significance of social work in 
our changing: society. 

The extension of health md welfare services in areas of unmet needs such aS mental health, al- 
coholism, geriatrics, rehabilitation, juvenile delinquency and others are certainly frustrated, in some 
measure, by the lack of an adequate corps of trained social workers, and the lack of such incentives as re- 
cognition, respect and renumeration, which will help to increase the number. 

“There is a practical approach to this problem. 

United funds and federated appeals in each community should include, in their campaign goals, an 
item earmarked for scholarships for deserving youngsters interested in social work--for both undergraduate 
and graduate wrk. It is important that high school students be reached. 

This scholarship fund should be allocated to and administered by a representative group of com- 
mnity-minded citizens which should act as a citizens' committee of the Council of Social Agencies. This 
close contact with the practicing agencies would give the committee information about the need*for more 
staff and the basis for eStablishing policies with regard to the agency's participation in the training 
program. Working in close cooperation with the local school system and with schools of social work 
through the Council on Social Work Sducation, this citizens' committee on scholarship could interpret what 
the field offers the citizens at large and the professional advantages for potential students. At the 
same time it could bring back to the agencies the questions and problems posed by prospective recruits. 

In this way the recruiting and training program could be developed to insure the greatest success. 

If only one per cant of the total annual contribution of at $330,000,000 to chests 
and funds were allocated Tor this purpose, there would be about $5,305,000 svatiable tor Scholarahips From 
this source alone. 

This would be a beginning. There is no question but that the values accruing from a better 
understanding of social work and its importance in the age of automation would in the end result in in- 
proved services and would amply repay the community for these expenditures. 

a P 1 h 

The proposal advanc y Mr. Perlis, 
that chests and united funds earmark one per cent of the funds they raise 
for use in providing scholarships to students preparing themselves for a 
career in social work, 


is both a creative and realistic one. Hopefully it will bear fruit. 
It is sometimes difficult to understand why commnities and agencies will invest a great deal of 


money in a study of community needs, when all too frequently the implementation of the recommendations 
flounders on the inability to employ competent social work staff. Yet these same commnities and agencies 
Seem So reluctant to provide funds for the recruitment and education of well-qualified personnel they need 
So desperately. In the last analysis, as we all know, the value of any service program such as social 


Child Welfare, April 1956, pp. 1-15. 
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work is dependent, in large part, upon the personnel which administers it. In this period when there is 
such keen competition for college graduates, the field of Social work must offer inducements beyond what 
once did, if it is to attract its share of the available supply. Scholarship aid is one very potent way g 
interesting students in the career possibilities of social work. 

The Children's pivision of the Michigan Department of Social welfare offers an illustration of 
how a consistent long-time policy of providing student stipends can assist in the development of a com- 
petent professional staff of social workers. 

One of the most logical sources of voluntary funds for scholarship aid (which micsht be a supple 
ment to the proposal made by Mr. Perlis) would seem to be money for salaries allocated by the united fune 
and chests to member agencies, which cannot be spent because qualified personnel are not available. What 
better or more logical use of these unexpended balances could there be than using them for scholarships 
/and for financing recmmitment activities7 in order to increase the supply of professionally qualified 
Social workers? In this way, CommnitieS and agencies wuld be making a positive contribution toward in- 
suring that the money they raise for welfare purpoSes will be administered by competent personnel who cm 
make it yield the maximum in community benefits. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt recently devoted one of her newspaper columns to this same subject:1/ 

I have just received a letter from a gentlemen who is greatly interested in more scholar- 
ships for young people. 

Pointing out that scholarships now available are largely in the field of physical sciences 
and that the social science field needs at least equal attention, he says: 

If we are going to build a better world, we must have more social workers ,2/ socio- 
logists, psychologists, psychiatrists and people skilled in human relations. 

In this respect, it is interesting to note that labor has bem Showing more interest in 
how we are to uSe the maximum of our huma resources in this country and, in doing so, how to work 
out the best techniques to meet conditions in the world of tomorrow. 

If, in an atomic world, we find ourselves producing more in a shorter time and man can 
earn a living in fewer hours of wrk, then we must be prepared to use our increased leisure creat- 
ively and constructively. 

This will mean the development of new opportunities, both in child and adult education. 
But it also will bring a need for better guidance. 

and this, I think, lies in back of the preoccupation shown, for instance, by Leo Perlis, di- 
rector of Community Service Activities for the aFL-CIO, in getting young people to take up some form 
of social service as a career. 

In a pamphlet reprinted from Child welfare, the journal of the Child Welfare League of 
America, Perlis proposes that 1 per cent of every Commnity Chest and united Fund goal be ear- 
marked for scholarships in social welfare Study. And he suggests the scholarship fund be al- 
located to and administered by a committee of the Council of Social Agencies. 

The purpoSe would be to encourage young men and women to train for social work as a 


career, 


On the other hand, the public would have to understand the importance of the work to 
be done in their commnities on this level. snd residents of the communities would have to help 
establish among themselves a better standing for social workers so that the contribution by these 
workers would be greater than it is now. 
A SH SCHOLARSHIP AID 
; The Council receives a number of requests from agencies and foundations for advice and guidance 
in setting up programs of scholarship aid. Over a period of years the following baSic criteria have been 
formulated by the Council for the consideration of those establishing such plans: 

1. The stipends should be available on a national basis and students should be free to select 
the school they wish to attend. 

2. Grantees should be selected through the normal admissions process of the schools of social 
work. The Schools give very careful screening to all applicants, and this involves con- 
Siderable work. felegation of this responsibility to the schools eliminates mch work for 
the donor, prevents unnecessary duplication of effort and insures the admission of the in- 
dividual selected. 

3. mn granted should be relatively unrestricted as to the field of study and subsement 
practice, 

ke The stipend should be adequate enough to enable the student to devote full time to study. 
Ctherwise the stipend does not accomplish its major purpose. Stipends in well established 
oe shag range upward from $1,600 for first-year students to $3,000 or more for advanced 
study. 

5« wuphasis should be placed upon the student's professional promise, although the financial 
need of the student may also be a factor to consider in making the award. 

6. Stipends should be available to first-year as well as second-year students, as there is a 
great shortage in student aid for first-year students. 


vy "™y Day," New york Post, March 1, 1957. 
2/ Italics are the editors. 
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re is 
| what The relevance of scholarship aid to recruitment requires little elaborati tman 
? on. See Mil W 
t way ¢ Scholarship Aid in Social work Education (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1957). ae oy . 
on e formation of sound policies of Scholarship aid, and 
on of & stre nship between the availa ty of 
ant Tt ety veératinns., y of such aid for students wishing to study social work 
C s Coll S 
supple Some interesting facts and figures on the costs to students attending college were revealed 
i fund® Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick in announcing preliminary findings of an Office of hg 
ae” cation survey .2/ More tha 1,500 students from 110 colleges were included in the random Sample for the 
1ips survey 
Led The expenditure per year in 1957 for full-time undergraduate students attending coll 
public e 
‘d in- § averages about $1,500 and about $2,000 a year for a student in private college. These figures are = 
10 can § proximately double the average expenditure in 1939-0 of $77 for a student in a public college and $1,023 
1/ for a private college student. Figures include both living costs - clothes, room, board, travel, recrea- 
= tion or entertainment, etc. - and educational costs - tuition, fees, books, and instructional supplies and 
equipment. The 1957 figures take into account the Bureau of Labor Statistics' cost-of-living index and 


also the rise in tuition, fees, and other college costs. 

Ten per cent of the men students and 8% of the women in 1952- year survey 
were from families with annual incomes of less $3,000. 

Fanilies supplied 1g of the’ money for the college students; 29% came from students! own savings; 
md students earned 17% after entering college. Other. sources were scholarships, 5%; veterans' and ve- 
cational rehabilitation programs, 5%; loans, 1%; and miscellaneous, 2%. 

Two-thirds of the mén students worked, earning an average of $86 a year. Half cf the women 


worked, averaging $265. 
HELP WANTED 
Personnel for projects in 


health and welfare urgently 
needed now. Apply <= your 
community. 

This is the heading of an article in the Junior League mogezine of November- December 1956 by 
gobbie Burton, Yealth and yelfare Consultant of the Association of the Junior Leagues of america Serving 
187 Leagues. LPecause of its direct bearing on the problem of recruitment we quote the article in full: 

Today's shortage of qualified personnel presents the Noe 1 problem for Junior Leagues 
initiating a project in health and welfare. It also creates a critical situation affecting 
all community services. 

Forty thousand social work positions in the United States are without staff. In the 
health field, the need is even greater. 

pny service is only as good as the personnel rendering it. Junior Leagues, with their 
tradition of setting high standards, should seek only the best, 

Some effective and successful plans undertaken by Junior Leagues are: 

Scholarships to a person or to an institutions; A Recruitment Pro developed in co- 
operation with >rolessionals and other voluntary groups; ervice Train in the form of 
leaves for additional study or institutes and training programs conducted thin the agency; 
Facilities for Special Training, such as the use of community agencies for graduate field work 
traininz; Support of the Comment on Social Work Education and other groups whose primary func- 
tion is recruitment of personnel and establishing and maintaining standards. 

Junior Leagues are in a position to encourage better training for more professionals 
in various fields. League members serving on agency boards and committees can encourage agency 
planhing to relieve the situation. An investment in qualified personnel will pay rich divi- 


Gends in improved service for all. fons 
The Junior Lea other organizations was most helpful planning carry 
“Tae ¥ Meeting of the Council held in Los Angeles in January. Through 


rangements for the. Fifth Annual Program 
the service of these young women participants in the Meeting were made aware of the value of the League's 


extensive program for the training of volunteerse 


Womanpower 
‘Yomen constitute not only an essential but also a distinctive part of our 
manpower resources, They are essential because without their presence in the labor 
force we could neither produce nor distribute the goods nor provide the education, 
health and other social services which characterize American society. They consti- 
tute a distinctive manpower resource because the structure and the substance of the 
lives of most women are fundamentally determined by their functions as wives, mothers 


and homemakers. prom the Statement of the National Manpower Counci12/ 


nce 
een 


17 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education-4dvance Release for March 26, 


1957. 
2/"viomanpower, A Statement and Recommendations," reprinted from Womanpower (New York: Columbia University 


™ Press, 1957). 
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A 00-page study of Womanpower, published in book form by the Columbia University Press, New 
York, was released by the National Wanpower Council to President Fisenhower on March 13. It depicts the 
striking changes since the beginning of the century in women's participation in the American economy and 
the new place which work occupies in the lives of American wma, and sets forth a long list of recome- 
dations for expanding opportunities for the development and more effective utilization of womanpower. 

The volume details such significant long-range developments as the remarkable growth in the num 
bers of anployed womm, the rise in the number of years of employment among a growing proportion of wives 
and mothers, the decline in the number of full-time working years among young women before marriage, and 
the increasing importance of wome in their thirties, forties and fifties as a source of new workers. Som 
of the highlights of the findings are: 

At least nine out of every ten American women now are likely to wrk outside 
the home in the course of their lives. 

One-third of all women aged 1) and over are now in the labor force in any given 
month, and well over two-fifths- some 26 million women - work in the course of a year. 

Today's schoolgirls may expect to spend 25 years or more in paid work outside the 
home. 

Women will account for at least half of the expected increase of 10 million per- 
sons in the labor force between 1955 and 1965. 

One-fifth of the nation's income today in wages and salaries - upwards of $)2 bil- 
lions - is earned by women in the labor force. 

Reliable evidence suggests that, on the average, women are no more likely to leave 
their jobs than mj who are the sam age and aré comparable in other ways. The important 
difference lies in the fact tht when women leave jobs, they also frequently leave the 
labor force, while when men leave one job, they seek another. 

Women are responsible for more than a quarter of the annual total of man-woman 
hours worked. 

Six out of every 10 women now working are married and five out of 10 are over 0. 

Three out of every 10 married womm™m are now working and, even more striking, two 
out of every five mothers with school age children are in the labor farce. 

Since 1950 the largest single source of workers for expanding the labor force has 
been women in their middle and later years. 

Last year girls accounted for just over half of almost 700,000 secondary school 
graduates, but for many decades they comprised an even larger proportion of students 
completing high school. 

Of all the young women capable of doing college wrk, only about one-fourth gradu- 
ate from college, and only one woman out of every 300 capable of earning a Ph.D. degree 
actually does so. 

Twelve recommendations to expand opportunities for the effective development and utilization of 
womanpower and to increase existing kmowledge of the subject are directed by the Council to the Secretaries 
of Defense and Labor amd to Federal, State and local governments, school, college amd university officials, 
foundations, employers, unions, voluntary organizations and community action groups. Pointing out that the 
number of working women today surpasses the peak achieved diring World War II which itself played such a 
vital force in the revolution of wrk in the lives of womem, the Council recommends that the Secretary of 
Labor make a comprehensive study of actual and potential resources of womanpower in the event of a national 
emergency. The Secretary of Labor is also urged to set up a national commission to review the consequences 
and adequacy of existing Federal and state laws directly bearing on the employment of woman, in the light 
of changing technology and the increase of women in the labor force. other areas which could be profitably 
examined for more information in the Council's judgment include commmity and federal child care facil- 
ities and the effect of working mothers on patterns of family life. 


The National Manpower Council was established at Columbia University six years ago by President 
Eisenhower during his term as President there to provide "a continuing appraisal of the nation's manpower 
problems and policies durine a period of enduring emergency." Its work is financed by the Ford Foundation 
The present study of Woman is the Council's sixth major publication. Its next study will deal with 
governmental manpower pro and policies. 


Tea 
2--The typical woman and man teachers were described today 


by the National Education Association. It said women made up 72.5 per cent of the 
teaching forces 

The typical woman teacher is )|54 years old, and the man 353. She gets $3,932 a 
year, against his $)),37l;. Both are married. She has one child, he has one or twoe 

Both hold bachelor's degrees. ‘She teaches grade school and has thirty pupils. He 
teaches in high school or jwior high and has 129 pupils. 

He gives eleven hours a week to non-teaching school duties; she gives nine and a 
half. -He.does odd jobs that add up to 1) per cent of his total income. If she were 
to choose again, she would still teach. In his case it would be a toss-up. 

--Tne New York Times, April 3, 1957 
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a Heal 
Ww Public Health Reports for Jamary 1957 carries an article by Walter L. Johnson on "Personnel 
the Shortages e He and Working Patterns of Women." If physicians and dentists are exluded, 


about 9 out of 10 of these professional workers are women; they include nurses, dietitians, medical tech- 
nicians, and social workers. Emphasizing the variations in labor force entry and withdrawal rates between 
mai and women, Mr. Johnson concludes: 

With the exception of physicians and dentists, the important professions and occupa- 

tions in the health and medical care field are numerically dominated by women. This 
fact alone can be used to account for many of the personnel shortages in this field, 
when it is explicitly recopnized that over a period of time the working pattems of 
women do not show the stability and continuity that are generally true for men. Because 
of marriage and childréaring, coupled with: distinctive feminine attitudes toward work, 
large numbers of women tend to withdraw early from the labor force. This has the effect 
of creating many job vacancies where none would exist if the jobs were held by men and 
complicates the problem of personnel shortages already aggravated by general expansion 
in activity. 

Certain practical steps may be taken to improve this situatione For example, greater 
attention to the needs and motivations of women and consideration of recruitment from 
the middle-aged sroup of women and from men are suggested. 

a f P 4 -Publ R P 

Over h of the 1100 social caseworkers of the los Angeles County Bureau of Public Assistance, 
one of the largest public assistance agencies, have agreed to participate in a wique and unusual public 
relations program. Each worker has voluntarily agreed to a $2.00 per month payroll deduction to finace 
this project. The newly created organization is called the Social Workers Standards Committee. Its stat- 
ed functions are as follows: 

To raise the professional and economic status of social casework in the Bureau of 

Public Assistance in IesAngeles and to provide a higher standard of performance re- 
sulting in greater service. 

The work of this Committee has already resulted in increases in salaries. The los Angeles 
wrkers, who once ranked 17th among California's 58 counties, now rank first. According to the Committee 
this was made possible by its systematic and factual presentation to the Board of Supervisors on the work 
of these caseworkers. A basic objective of the Committee is to gain salaries commensurate with the work 
they are called upon to perform and the skills necessary to perform them. 

The Committee's concern goes beyond that of salaries. They also want to help solve the disrup- 
ting problem of high staff turnover; they feel the need for attaining appropriate recognition as profes- 
sional people performing essential services; and they want greater prestige in the commmnity, not only for 
themselves but for their agencies as well. The Committee also expressed its strong desire to sharpen its 
members' social work skills by means of stepped-up in-service training programs and courses at schools of 
social worke 

The Committee sponsors a news letter which is sent to all the committees in the state and it has 
organized five subcommittees in the areas of education, personnel, work load, promotion, and membership. 

This instance of grass roots public relations is thus wmique in that it reverses the usual pro- 
cedure in which a public relations program is created and paid for by management. In this instance the 
employees themselves originated, developed, and financed the program. 

Fell and Schola 

Since the publication of the current edition of Social Work Fellowships and Scholarships in the 
United States and Canada 1957-58 and 1958-59 a considerable number of additional awards: has been announced. 
The February 1957 issue of Social Work Education summarized nine of these new entries. As the application 
dates of eight are now passed, we are reprinting only the one item (University of Michigan) whose date is 
still open. Other new items are listed below. Application dates for these are given, and it will be 
noted that several of the scholarships are still open to award for the year beginning in September 1957. 


Diversity of Michigan-Doctoral Hs in Social Work and Social Science: Several special fellowships 
es ished un a $250, grant to the University by the kussell Sage Foundation to support this pro- 
gram of training and research. The Master's degree will be awarded in social work and the Ph.D. degree 
in social work and one of the social sciences. Amounts of awards will vary from $1,550 to $3,650. 
Applications for the fall of 1957 mst be sent by May 1, 1957, to the Supervising Committee on Doctor- 
al Program in Social Work and Social Science, School o Work, University of Michigan, Amn Arbor, 
Michigan. 
Elkhart Health and Welfare Foundation: 3 two-year scholarships of $3,600 each ($1,500 per year-renew- 
able). An excellent plan has been developed by the Elkhart County Scholarship Committee, Health and 
Welfare Foundation of Elkhart, Indiana, which meets almost all of the criteria formated ty the 
Council for the development of scholarship plans. Some of the important provisions are: 

1. It is-open to any college graduate or college senior, or a person already pursuing a 

Master's degree in a school of social work, or a person already in the employ of an Elkhart 

County health, welfare or recreation agencye 

2. Academic eligibility and potentialities for professional development are to be estab- 
lished by a graduate school of social wrk. 
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3. The student shall have his own choice of specialty in casework, group work, or commnity 
organization. 

l. The scholarship shall provide $1,600 per year to the students selected. 
Se While the student receiving scholarship aid agrees to work year for year in an Elkhart . 
agency, if there is no opening when he graduates he will be under no obligation to wark in pub: 
Elkhart County. 
Further details and applications may be obtained from the Elkhart County Scholarship Committee, Elkhart 
—— — Federation, 03 West High Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Applications should be made by 
May 15, 1957. 
ommun ervice Society of New York: 6 fellowships of $2,000 each for second year students 1957-58, 
These are available to students of Adelphi College School of Social Work, the New York School of Social 
Work, New York University Graduate School of Public Administration and Social Service, and Smith Collem 
School for Social Work, for field work placement in a voluntary family agency. Candidates mgt have 
outstanding qualifications, scholastic attainment and potentialities for social casework in. the -family 
field. Application should be made to the schools. Final decisions by 31, 1957. 
Child Development Center, New York City: 2°fellowships of $2,500 a year soc workers with two 
years! experience in the treatment of children in psychiatric clinics or in agencies whose program 
includes psychiatric consultation. These fellowships are part of the Center's new two-year Advanced 
Training Program for treatment of the emotionally disturbed preschool child and his family. Resumes 
including professional references should be sent to the Child Development Center, 227 East 59th Street, 


New York 225 Ne Yes before April 30 1957. 

University of Toronto school af Soctal Wo Oc ork: 2 Teaching Fellowships of up to $2,000 each for 1957-58, 
The Toronto School now offers work beyond the level of the Master's degree for qualified students wo 
wish to make careers in research and academic teaching or who wish to qualify themselves as consultants 
and for other s@ior professional postse Application should be made to the Director-Advanced Studies, 
School of Social Work, University of Toronto, 273 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Canada, before May Dsl 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation-Teaching Grants and Traineeships in Social Work: Teaching gran 

are available to graduate accredited schools of social work for expansion or strengthening of the re- 
habilitation aspects of their curricula for the year begiming September 1, 1957. Such teaching grants 
are intended to produce more and better trained social workers for rehabilitation services in hospitals, 
rehabilitation centers, State vocational rehabilitation agencies, and other programs concerned with re- 
habilitation of physically or mentally handicapped pwrsonse They may be used to pay part of the schools! 
instructional costs, such as salaries of teaching and clerical personnel, training supplies and equip- 
ment, and travel. 

Traineeship grants are available to schools receiving rehabilitation teaching grantse These trainee- 
ship grants of $1,600 a year are for award to first or second year students preparing for work in re- tel 
habilitation programs. fur 

Application forms and instructions may be secured from the Division of Training, Office of Vocational ord 
Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. Ce Final date for fil- ava 


ing an application is May 1, 1957. 
Fulbright Awards: U. S. ci tivens who are specialists in social work may apply for either lectureships nen 


or research awards under the Fulbright Act. Candidates will be considered if they have a Master's and 
degree and have bem established in the profession for several years. The awards are made in the nar 
currency of the host comtry and are intended to cover ordinary living expenses of the grantee and abo 
his family while abroad. Of approximately 0 participating countries, three countries - Australia, ode 
Burma and India - are specifically seeking social workers for 1957-58. Application forms and addi- Pri 


tional information can be obtained from the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Commit- 
tee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. Ce Applications Re: 
for awards for the academic year 1957-58 will be considered up to April 2, 1957, and for 1958-59 from inf 
June 1 to October 1, 1957. 

In addition to the Fulbright Awards, grants for lecturing abroad wnder the Smith-undt Act will be 
available in approximately 40 countries which do not participate in the Program under the Fulbright 
Acte Persons interested in such grants should communicate with the Conference Board. 

Travelers Aid Society of Chicago: }-6 scholarships of $125 per month. ‘the Travelers Aid Society of 
Thicapo has expanded its scholarship program as currently listed on page 49 of Social Work Fellowships 
and Scholarshipse Four to six scholarships are now available to each of the three schools of social 
work in the Chicaeo area = University of Chicaro, University of Illinois, and Loyola University - for 
award to first or second year students for study of family casework. Awerds are to be based on pro- 
fessional promise, scholastic achievement and financial need. Applications should be made to the 
schools as soon as possible. 

The Travelers hid Society of Chicaro will accept applications for scholarships from all Midwestern 


schools of social worke 
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XI. RECRUITMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Council has a number of new publications which bear directly on recruitment. ‘These recently 
published materials include the following: 

Recruitment for Social Work: A Guide for Organizing a Local Recruitment Program. This is 
a total revision of an old publication of the same title. It provides information m a 
variety of recruitment materials and suggested programs, and incorporates a list of current 
films. 50 cents. 

Scholarship Aid in Social Work Education by Milton Wittman. This study was undertake to 
provide a critical analysis of the functioning of scholarship aid as it affects graduate 
Students in social work, Social work education, and social welfare in the United States. 
$2.00. 

Social work Fellowships and Scholarships in the United States and Canada for the Academic 
Years mad received since the printing cf this in 
December 1956 are summarized in the preceding pages. 25 cats. 

Careers in Social Work-Finding Tomorrow's Social Workers is the title of the first formal report 
of the Social Work Recruiting Committee of Greater New York. [It covers a three-year period and contains 
many interesting suggestions for those planning recruitmmt activities. Copies may be had on request from 
the Social work Recruiting Committee of Greater New York, 20) East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Other recruitment publications of the council have been mentioned in earlier pages of this 
Issue (See IIT. Progress Report on Recruitment Activities of the Council on Social Work Education). Among 
the most uSeful are the three Career Kits which have been developed by the Committee on Careers in Social 
work. Each Kit may be purchased as a unit or the individual items included in it may be ordered separately. 

Kit Noe 1 has been prepared especially for local recruitment committees and is a "mst" for all 
recruiters. The price is {1.50. 

Kit Noe 2 has been eSpecially prepared for vocational guidance and placement personnel, teachers, 
librarians, etc., and should be in every file of vocational material. A number of local recruitment com- 
mittees have purchased quantities of Kit No. 2 and have distributed then to local educational institutions, 
counseling agencies, libraries and other places where they can be effectively utilized. The price is $1.50, 

Kit No, 3 contains selected materials for students and other individuals considering social work 
as a career, Many students order this kit for their personal use and find it very valuable as an introduc- 
tion to the profession. This Kit sells for 50 cents. 

For career conferences, speeches, meetings, etc., distribution of free materials is a good re- 
cruitment device, especially if accompanied by a discussion of then. It also offers a resource for follow- 
up. Many local committees stamp on the back of such materials (space is provided) the name, address and 
telephone number of the Local Recruitment Committee so that interested recipients may know where to go for 
further information. The Council is able to supply limited quantities of some pamphlets free and can fill 
orders on other materials. It is advisable to write the Council to determine what materials are currently 
available. 

The Council's film strip People and Me is intended for use by all those interested in recruit- 
nent for the field of social work. especially designed for use with college freshmen and Sophomores 
and high school students, but is also useful to PTA's, church groups, etc. The frames are in color with a 
narrative accompanima™mt in which young Seaman Fred MaSon relates how he became interested in and learned 
about social work, its objectives, its purpose, its philosophy, and its practice in various settings. Run- 
ning time: 22 minutes, 35 mm film strip and 33 1/3 rpm record, Not available on a loan or rental basis, 
Price: $15.00. 


Recru F a F S 
n ro Ss a Strips available from other organizations are listed below, As much 


information as could be secured on each item is included, 

MEMBER OF THE TEAM, This film strip depicts the various settings in which medical social work 
is practised and the variety in cases referred to the medical social worker. Suitable for high school and 
college students. 35 mm, black and white with a synchronized platter. Produced by AAMSW, Available free 
on loan from the National Association of Social Workers, Medical Social Work Section, One Park Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y.3; after May 1, 1957: 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOY WITH A KNIFE is a reenactment of a case story from the files of a Los Angeles th-serving 
agency, shOWitg Tow disturbed youngsters protect themselves with an attitude of toughness look for 


security in their "exclusive" gang. It illustrates how a group worker reaches a gang of boys who are 
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headed for delinquency by demonstrating how the group worker functions, what he does ami what obstacles ly 
encounters as well as the limitations he must accept, Available from: International Film Bureau, Inc,, 
57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago h, Ill.; sale price: $95.00; prints are available from state health 
departments and public libraries; rental prices are available from leading universities; 16 mm, black and 
white, 19 minutes running time, 

CRIME IN THE STREETS. This is a gripping dramatization of a social worker attempting to combat 
juvenile delinquency through his work with gangs in a slum area, This story was produced for Elgin Hour 
as a TV program with Robert Preston in the role of the social worker, Information about the film may be 
secured from the American Broadcasting Company, 17 West 66th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

FRIEND AT THE DOOR gives a well-roumied picture of the public assistance program in Canada, and 
is suitable to be used with audiences from the high school level up. It may be purchased from: Associate 
Films, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., at $90.00; rented from: National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y., at $4.50; barrowed from: Division of Technical Training, B 
of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., free. 

THE GREEN HOUSE ON THE BANKS OF THE ARROYO, This is a sound color film based on the work of th 
Unitarian Service Committee with the Navajos at the Gallup Indian Community Center in New Mexico, It iss 
excellent movie on community organization, Running time: 15 minutes; available on loan.from Unitarian 
Service Committee, 9 Park Street, Boston 8, Mass., Attn: Mr. Harold Bejcek, 

HARD BROUGHT UP is a dramatic story of two young boys who get into trouble. It relates how they 
are helped by the child welfare warker attached to the Court. A 0 minute black and white sound motion 
picture available in either 35 mm aor 16 m, produced by the Mississippi Department of Public Welfare and 
the Children's Bureau of the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, It may be pur- 
chased on approval from Film Builders Ltd,, 1536 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., for $150. 
or if you return the print, they will charge $5.00 for five days use. 

HEAD OF THE HOUSE is a film about juvenile delinquency, but it is also about children with emo- 
tional problems and how the community may help them, It shows the role that can be played in individual 
cases of delinquency by social warkers, ministers and policemen, Write to: Mental Health Materials Center, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., fa fwther inform tion, 

HIGH WALL is a dramatic portrayal of both the social and psychological dynamics of the develop- 
ment of prejudice, Running time: 32 minutes; available from: McGraw-Hill Film Library, 330 West 2nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

NEIGHBORHOOD STORY is a description of the activities and operation of a settlement house. It 
is a story about a group worker, a ten year old boy, and the boy's family. The film is effective in giv- 
ing an idea of what settlement house work is, wmt kimnis of problems are encountered, and personality ani 
training requirements far settlement house warkers, It was produced by the Baden Street Settlement, Inc,, 
Rochester, N.Y. Running time: 20 minutes; available from: Syracuse Film Library, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

OPERATION PUBLIC WELFARE is an excellent film strip on the operation of the public welfare pro- 
gram in Oklahoma, In a graphic ami appealing manner both the social needs of our citizens ami the profes- 
sional social work services required to meet them are presented, The film strip is available free on loan 
from the Division of Technical Training, Bureau of Public Assistance, Department of Health, Education, ani 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

THE QUIET ONE is the story of Donald Peters who is a mqmtally disturbed Negro boy. He is an 
only child in a disrupted home in the Harlem district of New York City. At the age of ten he is sent to 
a correction school far boys, With the aid of a psychiatrist ami counselors he receives the training and 
emotional comfort which set him on the path of rehabilitation of his own personality and toward becoming 
a useful member of society when he reaches adulthood, Produced by: Athena Films, Inc., 165 West 6th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y.; running time: 1 hr. 7 minutes, Purchase price: $360.00; rental: $25.00 for 
one showing, $65.00 far me week, 

A PLACE TO LIVE is a film sponsored by the National Social Welfare Assembly and its Committee 
on the Aging. Rental information on request from the National Social Welfare Assembly, 35 East 6th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y,. 

THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER is a 16 mm black and white sound film by the University of Southern 
Califarnia am the School Social Work Section of the National Association of Social Workers, Running 
time: 25 minutes; sale price: $0.00; service charge: $2.00 plus transportation (California users $1.00 
plus transportation); available from: University of Southern California, Audio-Visual Services, University 
Park, Los Angeles 7, California, 

SHYNESS is a film dealing with shyness in children as an obstacle to social adjustment. Running 
time: 23 minutes; produced by the National Film Board of Canada; distributed by McGraw-Hill Film Library, 
330 West 2nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. . 

SUCH A BUSY DAY TOMORROW is a charming stary shoving work with theaged ani the sincere interest 
and skill of the social worler. It is available through the Division of Techmical Training, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

In addition, many state ani local welfare departments ami mental health departments hve films 
available as do universities, Some additional information on films ani film strips on social work is 


cles yg listed below (catalogues are available from these sources): 


Association Films, Inc, 
35 West 4Sth Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Bureau of Public Assistance 
Division of Technical Training 
Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Children's Bureau 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Film Council of America 
600 Davis Street 
Evanston, Illinois 

Girl Scouts of the TeSeAe 
Visual Aid Service 
155 East th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

National Association far Mental Health 
Film Library 
13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


National Film Board of Canada 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Public Health Service 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Sterling Educational Films 
205 East 3rd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 
25 West 3rd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. (Family Life) 


United Community Funds and Councils of 
America, Inc, 
345 East Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
United Warld 
1445 Park Avenue 
New York 29, N. Y. 
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Chairman: Frank J. Hertel 
Co-Chairman: Alex Rosen 


Mrs. George He Abbott 
Margaret E. Adams 

irs. Betty H. Andersen 
Milton A. Brown 

Dre Lucy Chamberlain 
Ir. Alva C. Cooper 

Dr. Cordelia Cox 

Irene Dalgiewicz 

David Danzig 

Mrs. Carolyn P. Dillard 
Beatrice Faivre 

Mrs. D. Reynold Gairing 
Alexander F. Handel 
Miriam K. Healey 

Frank J. Hertel 

Nelson C. Jackson 

iirse Jane Ge Judge 
Gilbert Kahn 

Mrs. Herbert Kendrick 
John J. Kevpler 
Brigadier Ruth E. Kimball 
Thomas F. Lewin 

Ben Licktenberg 


Edward Linzer 

Bert Loeb 

Gertrude M. Loos 
Juanita M. Luck 

Mrs. Hazel McCalley 
Rita McGuire 

Sherwood Messner 

Mrs. Louise M. 
Mrs. He Norman Neubert 


Richard Richards 

Harriet Rinaldo 

Janet Rogan 

Alex Rosen 

Herman Shepard 

Mrs. Frances Huffman 
Hilda P. Tebow 

Mary-Alice Thomas 

Edward Wieland 

Margaret Williamson 
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ORDER FORM 


3% RECRUITMENT FOR SOCIAL WORK - A Guide for Organizing a Local Recruitment Program. 
Includes: Fact Sheet; Outline for Speakers; List of Cwrent Films; List of 
Accredited Graduate Schools 


RECRUITMENT KIT NO. 1 = PROFESSIONAL CAREER KIT SSSHSSSESSSSSSSSCSCESESSSESS*SCOESEOS 


RECRUITMENT KIT NO. 2 = VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CAREER KIT SOSHHSSSESESSSESSSESFOESEESE 


RECRUITMENT KIT NO. 3 STUIENT CAREER KIT 


PEOPLE AND ME - A film strip designed for use by all those interested in recruit- 
ment for the field of social work. Price for both the film strip and the 
record includes packing and shipping Charges coccccccccccccesccvccesessescescese 


SOCIAL WORK FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR THE 
ACADEMIC YEARS 1957-58 AND 1958-59 SESS 


#% SCHOLARSHIP AID IN SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION by Milton Wittman. A critical analysis 
of the functioning of scholarship aid as it affects graduate students in social . 
work, social work education, and social welfare in the United States ccccccccee 2.00 7m 


* PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL PROGRAM MEETING - January 23-26, 1957. 
GENERAL SESSIONS PAPERS 
The Council on Social Work Education - Ernest F. Witte 
Scholarship and Education for the Professions = Ralph W. Tyler 
New Scientific Developments in the Mental Health Field - R. He Felix, Me D. 
Sienificance of New Scientific Developments in the Mental Health Field 
for Social Work Education - Milton Wittman 
The Marion Hathway Memorial Lecture 
‘Introduction = Arlien Johnson 
Human Values in Social Chance = Thurgood Marshall 
Social Work Education Looks to the Future --Jane M. Hoey 


CONCURRENT SESSIONS PAPERS 
Population Movements Today: Resultant Changes in Community Patterns and Their 
Implications for Social Work = Philip M. Hauser 
Implications of Population Changes for Social Work Education - Joseph F.Meisels 
Problems in the Use of the Behavioral Sciences in Social Work Education - 
The Challenge of the 1956 Amendments: 
Training Grants for Public Assistance - Jay Le Roney 
Social Research - New Horizons for Social Welfare = Charles I. Schottland 
Functions of Social Workers in the Rehabilitation Process - John J. Horwitz eee 


% FIELD INSTRUCTION PROVIDED INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK IN 
TIE UNITED STATES AND CANADA - A Study Prepared for the Committtee on Inter- 
national Social Welfare Education of the Council on Social Work Education ececee 85 
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